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THE STREET OF HITS 

Home of such theatres as the Booth, Plymouth, Golden, Imperial, Music 
Box and Martin Beck, and site of such successes as: Counse/lor-at-Law, 
Holiday, Burlesque, Winthrop Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, What 
Price Glory?, The Old Soak, The Fest, Strange Interlude, Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter, The Silver Cord, Katharine Cornell’s Romeo and Fuliet, Reunion 
in Vienna, The Shanghai Gesture, the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company, Of Thee I Sing, The New Moon, Oh, Kay!, Rose Marie, As 
Thousands Cheer, Dinner at Eight, Once in a Lifetime, Paris Bound, Chicago, 
the Music Box Revues, Craig's Wife, The Bat, Saturday's Children, Seventh 
Heaven, Escape, Minick, The Guardsman and Another Language. 
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ON STAGE: Helen Hayes in Victoria Regina, by 
Laurence Housman. Left, as herself; above, as 
the Queen at her diamond jubilee in 1897. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


4 FOCUS ON SUCCESS — THE 
PESSIMIST’S WAILING WALL— 
STREET OF WHITE LIGHTS 


SPOT-LIGHT does a double job. It 

lights up the figure on which it is 
turned; it centres audience attention on 
the illumined aspect, so that it is seen, for 
the moment, as clear and important, and 
the rest of the stage picture is less dis- 
tinct by contrast. In much the same way, 
focussing attention for a month on 
‘Broadway atits Best’ has dimmed down 
the familiar emphasis on percentages of 
failures on plays produced, and blotted 
the records of hurried travels to the 
storehouse. Instead, the theatre scene 
is spotted with successful attractions 
(doubling last year’s number) playing 
steadily to capacity houses and to the 
Fire Department’s full quota of standees. 
Even mid-week matinees have turned 
out maximum audiences and to add to 
the favorable prospect it is, to a large 
extent, the best plays of the season that 
have played to the friendliest box-offices. 
Already producers — too optimistic — 
are whispering that for the theatre the 
depression is over and the air is full of 
rumors of new projects. New theatre 
buildings on the most modern lines; 
permanent theatre companies; opera, 
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WOE to the actor or actress who 
finds himself in a London success, 
if Celia Johnson’s experience is a 
criterion. It was only on doctor’s 
orders that she was finally released 
from that phenomenal hit, The Wind 
and the Rain, after having played in 
it for a full goo performances. Her 
fate recalls that of Sam Byrd in New 
York’s equally unique hit, Todacco 
Road. Byrd opened in the part of 
Dude Lester on December 4, 1933; 
he is still playing the silly son. Lon- 
don seems to have more than one 
such potential case, for the long-run 
plays are piling up. Sweet Aloes, with 
Diana Wynyard, has already passed 
the year’s mark, as has Lady Pre- 
cious Stream; both are scheduled for 
Broadway this year. Nina, a musi- 
cal; Seeing Stars, Short Story, and 
The Dominant Sex (which appeared 
briefly in New York last season), 
follow close behind. John Giel- 
gud’s Romeo and Fuliet, Emlyn 
Williams’ melodrama, Night Must 
Fall, St. John Ervine’s Anthony and 
Anna and Dodie Smith’s Cail It a 
Day (to be done soon by the Theatre 
Guild) are more recent openings that 
promise to continue as long as their 
Sage wish to keep them on the 

ards. Eugenie Leontovich, se- 
questered in London in the long- 
running Tovarich, and an instinctive 
repertory actress, has been warding 
off the staleness that results from 
continued playing of one role by 
studying a variety of other parts in 
her free time, striving to retain by 
reading and rehearsing the freshness 
of her technique. 


¢ 

ROBERT EDMOND JONES, 
whose absence from Broadway is re- 
flected in his absence from this issue’s 
survey of the season’s best designs, 
continues active in another field, 
doing color-design for a new Pioneer 
Pictures musical comedy to which 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
are contributing music. 
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well staged at popular prices; a great 
school of theatre, opera and the dance 
(hesitating between the West Coast and 
the East); a national theatre festival. 
And, since this is the world of the theatre, 
where any hope is possible, almost any- 
thing may come true. 


N™ life in a theatre centre inevitably 
sends out its currents into the 
country. So, with New York’s air of 
vigor and success, the entire country has 
felt the influence. The ‘road’ is more 
populated and more popular than it has 
been in many years. Attractions sched- 
uled for Broadway are following the 
familiar custom of opening out of town, 
but with a new feature: they are meeting 
enough success — large receipts, popular 
acclaim — to lengthen their stays be- 
yond the ‘try-out’ period. George M. 
Cohan has repeatedly postponed his 
New York opening in Dear Old Darling 
because of its road popularity. Ghosts is 
going back to the road where it expects 
to find — and probably will find — re- 
newed acclaim. Second companies of suc- 
cesses — rare in recent years except for 
the most sensational hits — are forming. 
George Abbott has collected a Chicago 
company for Boy Meets Girl, and is con- 
sidering a third for the coast in the 
spring. Three Men on a Horse seems to be 
a runner-up to Tobacco Road both in 
number of road companies and in popu- 
larity. Anything Goes! follows its New 
York success, at the moment in Chicago. 
The Taming of the Shrew goes on tour 
for a month, at the end of which the 
Lunts prepare Robert Sherwood’s latest 
play, Idiot’s Delight. Porgy and Bess 














is scheduled for an extensive tour, and 
The Old Maid continues prosperous. 


ee preface to the second issue of 
THEATRE ARTS makes a contribution 
to Twentieth Anniversary Quotations 
that may serve to recall the wailing 
about the evil days on which we have 
fallen that has beset the theatre since its 
birth. The passage is from John Ranken 
Towse’s ‘Sixty Years in the Theatre’. 
It is supplemented by a sentence or two 
from an interview with Copeau printed 
in the same twenty-year-old preface. 
First, Mr. Towse: ‘During the last 
fifty years the art of acting upon the 
English-speaking stage has steadily de- 
clined; judging by the standards which 
prevailed at the beginning of that period, 
there is not upon the American stage to- 
day a single player, male or female, of the 
first rank, and this result is due chiefly to 
the establishment of the commercial star 
and circuit system by speculative man- 
agers, possessed of considerable executive 
ability, but, as a rule, devoid of artistic 
knowledge, instincts, or ambition. . . .’ 
Second, M. Copeau: *. . . You know 
how the stars draw to themselves and 
away from the play all the interests of 
the public, and curb the talent of the 
author to furnish the stars with good op- 
portunities. Against them we shall re- 
store the actor, as a man and as an 
artist, cultivate him, make him con- 
scious of the morality of his art, defend 
him against . . . specialization .. .’ 


A MISDIRECTED note puts in the hands 


of a New York collector an un- 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A RECENT visitor to Vienna re- 
ports that Emmet Lavery’s play 
about the Jesuits, The First Legion, 
met with great success there, which 
is interesting to those who recall its 
mixed reception in New York. It is 
an additional refutation of the 
theory that a play that fails in one 
country is headed for failure every- 
where. Considered in the light of the 
visitor’s added comment — that the 
acting was monumental and con- 
tinuously moving, with Bassermann 
as the head of the order — it is an 
indication of how fundamental act- 
ing is to the success or failure of a 
play. The First Legion seemed in its 
Broadway production to have little 
more than a dramatic situation and 
good intentions, but in Vienna it is 
called ‘almost too moving’, chiefly 
because Bassermann was able to lift 
the play into the realms of tragic 
beauty. Such are the fortunes of 
transplantation from one country to 
another, and of translation from one 


language to another. 





Charlie Chaplin, who will soon add his new 


used ticket to one of the most memorable fim, Modern Times, to Broadway's best. 
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WITH the Metropolitan Opera’s at- 
tempts to bring novelty to its reper- 
tory favorites with new or freshened 
scenery, it is enlightening to find in 
that excellent magazine, Scenario, 

ictures of designs newly made in 
Italy for such traditional operas as 
Traviata, Aida, Bohéme, Tosca, Bar- 
ber of Seville. The rejuvenating 

rocess has enlisted the services of 
Virgilio Marchi, Felice Carena and 
Carlo Carra, examples of whose 
work have been published at various 
times in THEATRE ARTS. 

* 

PAUL GREEN’S latest play, The 
Enchanted Maze, has caused heated 
controversy in academic circles as a 
result of its first performances by the 
Carolina Playmakers of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The auth- 
or’s caustic comment on modern 
education is summed up by the lead- 
ing character, a college senior: ‘I say 
from the bottom of my heart — 
that my professors did all they could 
— unwittingly of course — but still 
they did it — did all they could to 
kill whatever enthusiasm, whatever 
delight, whatever of beauty I used to 
see in the world!’ 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’S lIat- 
est play, Hamlet at Wittenberg, is an 
attempt to present on the stage the 
young Hamlet before the time at 
which Shakespeare began his drama. 
The work shows the nineteen-year- 
old prince as a ‘gentleman-student’ 
whose love affair with a gypsy girl 
composes the plot and who is even 
then seen as a doomed, neurasthenic 
figure. It is reported as adding noth- 
ing to the literature concerning 
Hamlet. A contrasting note from 
London says that Stephen Haggard, 
who has appeared in New York in 
Come of Age and has within a short 
time gained considerable acting 
reputation in the English city, may 
try his hand at the gloomy Dane. 


go 


first nights in American history, the 
premiere, exactly thirty years ago, of 
William Vaughn Moody’s The Great 
Divide. The ticket was sent to Moody’s 
friend, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and 
the letter which accompanied it, written 
on the stationery of the ‘Princess Thea- 
tre, New York, direction of Henry Miller, 
S. M. Weller, manager’, read: ‘Dear 
Robinson: — Here is your ticket to the 
show. If you find it too bad you can 
leave, but please leave quietly. Ever 
yours, W. V. M.’, with the postscript, 
‘R. T. has the seat beside you.’ R. T. is 
Ridgely Torrence and that sheet of note 
paper is a reminder of a time when all of 
America’s forward-looking young poets 
were talking, as they are talking again 
today, of a poets’ theatre in New York. 
Their hopes and ambitions were deeply 
stirred by the immediate success — both 
critical and popular — of Moody’s play. 
Robinson saw The Great Divide that 
opening night (although this ticket did 
not arrive until two days later) and his 
walk to the theatre impelled him to write 
a poem called The White Lights, Broad- 
way 1906, with these good lines: 


‘Here, where the white lights have 


begun 

To seethe the way for something 
fair, 

No prophet knew, from what was 
done, 


That there was triumph in the air.’ 


And still no prophet knows. And again 
the white lights have begun to seethe the 
way for something fair. And there is once 
more triumph in the air. And this, as 
it was then, is Broadway at its Best. 














PAULINE LORD AND RAYMOND MASSEY are two of the leading 
players in Ethan Frome, dramatization of the Edith Wharton story by 
Lowell Barrington and Owen and Donald Davis that Max Gordon brings to 
Broadway. Miss Lord, who has recently appeared in several films, has been 
absent from the New York stage since The Late Christopher Bean; Mr. 
Massey’s last New York appearance was in The Shining Hour with his wife, 
Adrianne Allen, who is playing Elizabeth Bennet in Pride and Prejudice. 
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O, EVENING STAR! 

Stewart Chaney, designer of The Old Maid, Parnell and Ghosts, deserts the 
gentle beauty characteristic of his work in these plays to create a highly mod 
ern setting for O, Evening Star!, the play by Zoe Akins that Harry Moses is 
producing as his first contribution to Broadway since The Old Maid. C haney’s 
background for a movie studio in Act III, Scene 3 uses a set piece that fits 
rightfully into the unity of the design. 
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At Its Best 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


RULY the theatre has prepared a gracious month for this Twen- 
“ton Anniversary review. The New Year came in upon a Broad- 
way that was literally ‘at its best’. There was Shakespeare — comedy 
and tragedy: the Lunts happily careering with The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Katharine Cornell bringing her better-than-new Romeo 
and Fuliet company home for two weeks before starting out again to 
prepare for Shaw’s Saint oan. There was Maxwell Anderson’s 
Winterset, marking the height of his playwriting; Sidney Kingsley’s 
Dead End, Clifford Odets’ Paradise Lost, both far ahead of their 
authors’ previous work. There were two riotous comedies of American 
life, the Spewacks’ Boy Meets Girl, and the Kaufman-Dayton First 
Lady. There was Helen Jerome’s dramatization of Pride and Prejudice, 
and Elsie Schauffler’s biographical play, Parnell. There was one very 
good murder mystery, Edward Wooll’s Lide/!, and one pretty good one, 
The Night of Fanuary 16, both told entirely in the court-room, and 
Blind Alley, to fill the quota for melodrama. There was Nazimova, 
winning applause for Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, and Remember the Day, 
with a different and happier nostalgia. There was the Heyward- 
Gershwin so-called American folk opera, Porgy and Bess. There were 
At Home Abroad and Fubilee to hold up the banner of the revue. There 
was Jumbo, the near-circus, like nothing but itself, so that even 
Barbette is taken for granted as part of the great show. There were 
Tobacco Road which began on December 4, 1933, and The Children’s 
Hour, carrying on since November 20, 1934. There was Three Men On 
a Horse, approaching a year’s anniversary, and there was Helen 
Hayes, just arrived in Laurence Housman’s Victoria Regina. 

Has there ever been a month when Broadway offered so many 
good and varied productions, so well produced and directed, so well 
acted, not only in the leading parts but by entire casts down to the 
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Play Parade 














Paradise 
Lost 
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players of the smallest roles? Probably not; probably the theatre in the 
first week of 1936 is its own comment upon that twenty-year-old 
postscript to the Foreword of the first THEATRE ARTS: ‘We do not in- 
tend to be swallowed up by the movies.’ 


When Clifford Odets, the author of Paradise Lost, came onto the 
stage to take a curtain-call at the end of the play’s first night, it was 
not only the audience that applauded his entrance, it was the actors 
too; in fact, theirs was the more vociferous response. And when in the 
morning papers a day later an advertisement signed ‘The Group 
Theatre’ appeared, saying ‘We believe Clifford Odets’ Paradise Lost 
is a great and important play. We are proud to present it,’ the words 
in print were an echo of the players’ applause. The Group Theatre 
believes in its playwright, which is a matter of first importance to 
many others besides themselves. For one of the chief values that a 
complete and permanent organization set down in the centre of an 
inchoate theatre world can contribute to that world, comes through 
having at least one playwright, and preferably more, steadily at work 
with the other artists of the group in solving the problems whose 
answers are the expression of their common faith. In such a scheme, 
the best-equipped playwright may stumble along the way and cause 
his companions to stumble, but the Group cannot complain of that 
embarrassment. Odets is the outstanding talent among them; he has 
moved steadily and rapidly forward. He has given the group not only 
release but success with more than the usual measure of critical ac- 
claim. He has earned their faith. 

Paradise Lost is not a great play, as the Group thinks it is. But 
it is without doubt an important play because in material and method 
it marks the fresh, swift advance of a young dramatist who not only 
thinks and feels deeply but whose writing talents are essentially and in 
an unusual degree theatre talents: the power to state a situation in 
terms of its most dramatic elements, to observe and define character, 
to write active dialogue, to conquer attention. 

Paradise Lost, so far as one can interpret Mr. Odets through the 
play and through what he has said about it in print, aims to be the 
story of the disintegration of the middle-class liberals in America 
under the capitalist system, and their hope of redemption through 
a new social system. This is almost exactly the theme of Awake and 
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Sing, except that in the earlier play Mr. Odets chose a family in the 
Bronx as his protagonist, and tried to prove his thesis from his type. 
In Paradise Lost he has broadened his canvas ‘to find a theatrical form 
with which to express the mass as hero’. That is a master playwright’s 
task, and you will judge Mr. Odets’ zeal in attempting it according to 
whether you admire his courage more than you deplore his compla- 
cency. Paradise Lost cannot be said to have set a new goal for the 
mass-as-hero plays; even Hauptmann and Toller did the job better, 
but only because they were wiser, not because they were braver. 

Leo Gordon is a gentle, honest pocket-book designer with a bright 
philosophic vision but little insight into the characters or the events 
around him, little understanding even of the lives of his own wife or 
children, not to mention the dishonest partner with whom he has 
been associated for more than twenty years. The Gordons appear at 
the first to be simply * the family’ again. But if, as audience, you use 
your own imagination you soon realize that Mr. Odets seems to mean 
that Gordon, his crude wife and maladjusted children, their hang- 
ers-on, and the politicians and bums used to heighten the scene of the 
play here and there, together represent the whole round circle of the 
‘middle class’ that is doomed to destruction. The home (whose 
slightly frayed prosperity is still represented at the play’s opening by 
fruit on the table, a son’s dinner clothes, the mother’s fur-trimmed 
coat) gradually breaks under the strain of financial and social disaster. 
Sickness, dishonesty, cruelty, adultery, crime and violent death crawl 
out of the walls and, before the play’s end, overwhelm the occupants 
of the house, all except Leo Gordon himself, who just at the final 
moment suddenly sees the light that can come through a changed 
order. 

It is good, in these cowardly days when old men are afraid to 
think freely, to see a young man boldly hitting out for a new para- 
dise, convinced not only that he knows what is wrong and why, but 
that he can, quite surely, put us all on the real right road out of a 
world’s unrighteousness that tortures him. “Take it from me,’ he 
seems to say; and whether you take it or not, you must be impressed 
by his earnestness and his ideals. 

Such a subjective method applied to playwriting has, of course, its 
obvious penalties. As you watch the play, you find the playwright 
himself recurrently, and insistently, showing through his characters, 
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and pretty soon you find yourself judging not the play, but the play- 
wright, saying to yourself, ‘This boy thinks the Bronx is the world. 
He is not only cock-sure, but naively inexperienced. Someone should 
tell him that the Gordons, and Gus Michaels (the not too full-witted 
family friend), his unclean daughter, her gangster lover, and Mr. Pike 
(the aristocratic furnace man), Phil Foley (the crooked ward politi- 
cian), the insurance man who suggests arson, and the homeless 
philosophers, while they may be American citizens, are not in any 
sense representative of the middle-class, nor is there anything in their 
thinking or acting to indicate that they are liberal. They are the dregs 
of the social system, money-loving, money-starved capitalists who 
have gone rotten through spinelessness and the frustration of their 
own golden longings. No revolution would help them. They are too old 
— every one of them, but especially the young ones. 

All of this only means that Mr. Odets has not made you accept 
either his first premise or his conclusion. But between the two there 
still stands a play of more than usual] power, observation, tension. 

It may be remembered that Harold Clurman, who directed Para- 
dise Lost, in some notes from the diary of a Russian visit printed last 
November, quoted Stanislavsky as saying, ‘Tell Mr. Odets for me not 
to give up acting. It will always help him in his playwriting. When he 
needs time off to write a play, give him the time, but let him continue 
to act.’ The special quality in Odets’ playwriting that the actors of the 
Group applaud and that is the most developed facet of his talent is 
related to his own acting experience — although it is by no means 
accounted for by that alone. His plays are made to the measure of his 
actors; there is nothing he demands of them, no characterization, no 
action, no conflict, that is beyond the reach of a fairly competent 
player. He knows how and why and when actors should speak, when 
the emphasis should be on the character who is speaking, on the im- 
mediate situation, on the play’s theme. Not all of the players in 
Paradise Lost realize the whole of Mr. Odets’ intention for them. But 
where they do not it is their fault rather than his. Where a player is 
able to take Mr. Odets’ sharp outline and fill it in, and make it grow as 
Roman Bohnen does with Gus Michaels, or Elia Kazan with Kewpie, 
the young gangster, you get a figure that is alive and personal. Even 
where he takes only what Odets gives him, as Sanford Meisner does 
with Julie, the younger son afflicted with sleeping-sickness, or Morris 
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Carnovsky with Leo Gordon, or Grover Burgess with Mr. Pike, the 
furnace man, you still get more than the average of character 
portrayal. 

Odets’ speech, moreover, when it is not affected, or perhaps it is 
more generous to say when it is not affected by his desire to try the 
higher flights of poetry, almost speaks itself, it is so exactly and seems 
so instinctively right for the stage — even if it is not always rightly 
adjusted to the individual character. Half of the strength of Waiting 
for Lefty was the strength of speech, clear, simple, expressive, every 
word doing its work singly and as a part of a phrase, a speech, a scene. 
In Paradise Lost Odets has carried both of these marked talents — the 
talent for the word and for writing an actors’ play — far ahead of what 


he did in Awake and Sing. 


Nazimova’s performance of Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts is some- 
thing to remember. Having watched her with mounting interest and 
sympathy and admiration during the course of the bitter drama which 
stirred the world of the theatre so deeply years ago, and almost 
challenging her to stir us with it today, the whole great audience in 
the old Empire Theatre sat breathless at the end of the play, when 
Mrs. Alving stands before her only son, stricken by his father’s sin, 
and hesitates for a full half minute, wondering whether she dares to 
give him the poison he has begged of her. That moment of silent ten- 
sion bespoke more appreciation than applause would have done. 
Nazimova had made Ghosts live and walk again. 

Nazimova plays Mrs. Alving quietly, intensely, far less vigorously 
than Mary Shaw did, and Mary Shaw’s was perhaps more the way 
that Ibsen meant, more the northern and less the introspective Rus- 
sian way. For if Mrs. Alving did not make the sacrifice of a strong 
personal power and a fullness of desire in order — for her son’s sake — 
to live under the rod of a horrible duty to her husband, the sacrifice 
might not in its day, when the woman’s problem was immediate and 
potent, have seemed quite great enough. But the special social silence 
that made Mrs. Alving’s tragedy inevitable in Ibsen’s day is neither 
true enough today, on the one hand, nor remote enough, on the other, 
to seem inevitable to us a single generation later. The details of 
Ghosts are, it must be said, a little old-fashioned in 1935. What 
Nazimova does to the play — not only to her part in it — is to separate 
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the temporary argument from the eternal, to take from the situation 
all of its elemental values and give us not so much Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving 
as the woman of any age who finds her motherhood betrayed, and who 


comes before us at the moment when nature interferes to settle the 


account. Taken on that basis, Nazimova’s performance is very nearly 
perfect, full of variety, showing a hundred angles of her character, 
fluid and steadily mounting in strength and in suffering. It is a per- 
formance to be grateful for. 

McKay Morris playing Pastor Bieedun, and Raymond O’Brien as 
Jacob Engstrand, gave her sufficient, if not distinguished, support. 
Ona Munson was cast out of her range as Regina; but, on the other 
hand, Harry Ellerbe as Oswald Alving widened his range distinctly to 
meet a part larger and more difficult than any he has played before. 

The American theatre owes so much to Eva LeGallienne that it is 
no pleasure to record that what Nazimova did for Ghosts Miss LeGalli- 
enne failed utterly to do for Rosmersholm. To be sure, Rosmersholm 
never had the vitality — either as a play or as an actor’s medium — 
that Ghosts has. But this performance of it was leaden; it all seemed, 
like Rebecca West herself, weighed down by a dead hand. It showed 
up all of the faults of an out-moded form, although much of the story 
is unhappily more timeless than the special problems in Ghosts, since 
it involves human cowardice and insincerity, jealousy and oppor- 
tunism, which the ages — somehow — do not alter. Hugh Buckler 
made a forceful and finely fantastic Ulric Brendel, and Leona Roberts 
as the housekeeper gave the full strength of a chorus to her comments 


on the action of the play. 


Out of Laurence Housman’s series of thirty playlets on the life of 
Queen Victoria, ten have been chosen to make the play Victoria 
Regina in which Helen Hayes appears as the Queen. Since play-struc- 
ture is one of the elements which we, in today’s theatre, have agreed 
to leave free to the playwright’s personal desire, there is no reason 
why this succession of little plays, each complete in itself, should not 
be as acceptable in the making of a theatre evening as the more com- 
mon succession of many incomplete short scenes, each adding some 
comment on the character, or some tension to the situation which is 
the heart of the play. And indeed there is a pleasant satisfaction in the 
form that Housman uses, one which might not derive so successfully 
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LIBEL! 


First, Night of ‘January 16, and now a better play, Lide/!, have come along 
to prove that court-room dramas will never be outmoded. T he melodrama by 
Edward Wooll, imported from I ondon by Gilbert Miller, owes some of its 
success to the wadinailine English court routine that it presents accurately 
and fully. But the audiences are equally fascinated by the mystery unfolded so 
competently by its author and its actors in Raymond Sovey’s faithfully 
sombre setting. Colin Clive as the plaintiff against a great English news- 
paper (he is seen above in the witness-box) , Wilfrid Lawson as the defense 
attorney, and Ernest Lawford and Joan Marion as the plaintiff's counsel 
and wife, respectively, are the leading players. 
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RUTH YORKE IN PARNELL 


White 


JOYCE ARLING IN BOY MEETS GIRL 


They Also Serve 


In the days when a servant role ended automatically in 
carrying a spear’ or, at most, the declamation of an ex- 
pository sentence or two, the ‘bit’ play er was the only actor 
who would fill such a part. And the ‘bit’ player then was an 
actor who would never get a chance at a big part, or the 
youngster trying his first flights. Playwriting is different 
today: it wastes little time on exposition and resents the 
presence of unnecessary menials unnecessary, that 1 is, & 
the course of the story. So while the fledgling 1 is still g1V en 
his first opportunity with a small assignment, outstanding 
actors, too, are seen as maids or butlers or waitresses, ac- 
cepting the parts with pleasure and acting them with dis- 
tinction, for today the servant role is more often than not a 
definite characterization that carries the crux of the action. 
For example, this season has seen the accomplished actress, 
Maria Ouspenskaya, as a housekeeper in bide With Me 
a character not great in number of lines but one that 
brought the play to its climax, one whose implications were 
beautifully served by this Moscow Art graduate. Against this 
experienced portrayal may be placed Jane Bancroft’s maid 
in There's Wisdom in Women, which marked the actress’ 
LEONA ROBERTS IN ROSMERSHOLM Broadway debut and set a humorous tone for the production, 
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JANE BANCROFT IN THERE'S JAMES SEELEY IN FIRST LADY 


WISDOM IN WOMEN 


in gestures and walk and business, that the script itself could 
have borrowed with profit; and Ruth Yorke’s maid in 
Parnell, which conveys in its limited moments a definite feel- 


ing not only of the household of which she is a part but of 


Irish idolatry of Parnell. 

The others in this mid-season galaxy of the ‘lower middle 
classes’ are somewhere between these neophytes and the ex- 
pert Ouspenskaya. There is Sarah Padden’s Swedish house- 
keeper in Night of ‘January 16, whose evidence, as she takes 
her turn in the witness-box, helps to turn the tide against the 
accused. There was Mrs. Helseth, the old retainer in Ros- 
mersholm, played by Leona Roberts, who figures prominently 
in Ibsen’s critical situations. Charles, Jane Cowl’s butler in 
First Lady, whom James Seeley plays, sets the appropriate 
atmosphere for a prominent statesman’s Washington home. 
Grover Burgess’ Mr. Pike, the furnace man with the colonial 
ancestors and the worldly philosophy, is awarded many of 
Clifford Odets’ pungent lines in Paradise Lost. Finally, there 
is a servant who has actually reached the position of a play’s 
leading lady: the innocent waitress of Boy Meets Girl, acted 
by Joyce Arling, who, befogged by Hollywood madness, 1s 

catapulted into fame and fortune. 
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PARADISE LOST 

Clifford Odets’ drama of middle-class decay provides the actors of the Group 
Theatre with some rich opportunities for sharply etched characterizations. 
Roman Bohnen is the slightly dim-witted family friend, Gus Michaels; Leo 
Carnov sky plays the father, Leo Gordon; Elia Kazan repeats his success in 
last year’s Waiting for Lefty with Kewpie, the taxi-driver turned gangster; 
Grover Burgess is "the cynical furnace man; and Stella Adler is the mother 


of the family, Clara Gordon. 
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from a more dramatic or intense theme than this of the long life and 
reign of a very human Queen, but which suits Mr. Housman’s ma- 
terial well. 

Victoria Regina might have been subtitled ‘Portrait Sketches for a 
Biography’, with each playlet a frame for a separate sketch. The ten 
scenes, the large cast in Rex Whistler’s delightful costumes, the set- 
tings (not only designed but painted in the perfection of the Vic- 
torian manner), the words, the music and the atmosphere, all taken 
together amount to nothing more than a charming background for the 
ten pictures which Helen Hayes draws of Victoria from the moment 
when Lord Conyngham and the Archbishop of Canterbury come to 
Kensington Palace for an early morning call in 1837 to inform her that 
the King is dead and that she is Queen, to the day in 1897 when as a 
proud old lady in a wheel chair at Buckingham Palace she listens to 
the plaudits of the crowds celebrating the diamond jubilee. There is a 
first quiet clash with a friendly Prime Minister, early scenes at Wind- 
sor and at Buckingham of courtship and marriage with Albert, scenes 
showing little thorns in the domestic garden, a moment of tension with 
America in 1861, closely followed by Albert’s death, an hour in the 
garden at Balmoral with Lord Beaconsfield. And in every scene there is 
Helen Hayes steadily adding to the picture, by inner characterization 
and by skilful make-up, the little touches of physical and tempera- 
mental change which turn the fresh, naive but determined girl into the 
Queen who, with few creative qualities and by sheer force of will to 
rule, made a half century of England reflect her personality. Victoria 
Regina is an entertaining and a disarming performance, to which such 
accomplished actors as Lewis Casson and such a serviceable replica of 
Albert as Vincent Price contribute what their roles permit. 


May Wine is a play with music by Sigmund Romberg and book by 
Frank Mandel. It is a worthy effort to retain the lightness of touch 
that finds so much favor in musical comedy through the association 
of song and slight story, at the same time omitting the slapstick and 
the chorus. It is a charming idea — happily familiar to older German 
playhouses — this of a play with a sort of running musical accom- 
paniment, and it is worth the theatre’s attention, because what it 
tries to do can, with taste and talent, be done so well and is so seldom 
done. If May Wine is not so successful a product as it might be, per- 
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haps there is too little story in it, and what there is is too close to 
musical comedy libretto; perhaps the music is not quite good enough; 
perhaps such actors as Walter Slezak, playing the hero, Professor 
Johann Volk, and Leo G. Carroll in the blithe role of Uncle Pishka, 


play too well for the second-class material they handle. 


When Katharine Cornell brought Romeo and Juliet back to New 
York for a holiday season, she came with a new Romeo, Mercutio, 
Nurse (Maurice Evans, Ralph Richardson, Florence Reed) and gave 
new evidence not only of the play’s eternal freshness but of the fresh 
opportunity any part in the greatest Shakespeare plays offers to every 
player who performs it. Katharine Cornell’s own performance of Juliet, 
rich and beautiful a year ago, is as young and lovely, as poetic and 
tragic, as ever — even richer, in some of the lesser scenes, as when her 
father insists on her marriage, and with Paris in the Friar’s cell. And 
Charles Waldron is again the perfect Friar Laurence. So the new men 
made a new accent with their distinct differences from Basil Rathbone 
and Brian Aherne, who played the roles last year. Florence Reed made 
less change in the part of the Nurse, which Edith Evans had created 
in such a way that it was built closely into the structure of the pro- 
duction and could hardly have been altered fundamentally without 
upsetting one of the major relationships. Mercutio, however, stands 
almost alone as a figure in the scene and Ralph Richardson gave the 
part his own conception; if he seemed a little too tall and strong and 
sure-footed for Mercutio, that was a matter of presence and of manner 
in which Brian Aherne, for this particular part, had the advantage 
over him. But at the two great moments for Mercutio — the Queen 
Mab speech, the duel and death — Richardson showed a splendid, 
fiery accuracy of speech and an equal nimbleness and depth of action 
and of feeling. Like Ralph Richardson, Maurice Evans made his first 
appearance in New York in this performance of Romeo and Fuliet. 
There were a few nervous moments when Evans first appeared that 
made you doubtful of his capacity for the part of Romeo. But the 
doubts vanished as, scene by scene, the player added to the texture 
and the quality of his characterization. 


Among the casts of the season none fit more snugly into their parts 
than the playwright, director and players of Lide/!, the court-room 
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story of a shell-shocked war veteran on trial for the supposed assump- 


tion of a personality not his own. Edward Wooll has made good melo- Libel! 


drama of Lide/!; he has built his play out of logical and believable trial 
material, and out of people rightly concerned in the case. Otto Ludwig 
Preminger, from Reinhardt’s Theater in der Josefstadt, has directed 
the play with remarkable fluency, so that there is in this unchanging 
and constantly seated court-room audience — the judge, the jury, 
the witnesses, the counsel, their associates, the court attendants, and 
so forth — an unceasing flow of necessary and contributing movement, 
without a single concerted activity or any theatrical display. It is quite 
a remarkable achievement in focussing and harnessing stage move- 
ment, and still leaving every bodily reaction, gesture, sound, free to 
contribute something to the presentation of the character from whom 
it springs. That may be taking the direction of Lide/! pretty seriously 
and giving the director credit for an accidental virtue or one that be- 
longs to the tenseness of the story or to the actors as a group. But the 
play itself is, actually, slight; the development of the story has no great 
variety or forward impulse, yet there is something that keeps you 
steadily, eagerly interested in the solution of the case against Sir Mark 
Loddon, something more, that is, than the acting — all of it good — 
and that something seems to be the focus achieved by the director. 

The three chief players do a splendid job: Colin Clive as Sir Mark, 
Ernest Lawford as Sir Wilfred Kelling, counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Wilfrid Lawson as Thomas Foxley, K.C., counsel for the defendant. 
It is neither the play’s hero nor his counsel that is really the central 
figure in the trial, but Wilfrid Lawson, another English actor to add 
to the list of those who make their American debut this month. He 
gives a performance that is full enough to carry a play of this qual- 
ity all by itself. He is the pompous legal representative of the yellow 
journal that has printed the libel; he is boastful, satirical, cruel, jealous 
of his position before the court; you see his assurance in his eyes, his 
fingers, the carriage of his head as the first favorable evidence accumu- 
lates; you see his inner nervousness grow as the tide turns, watch him 
turn red in the face as defeat comes. We wish Lide/! a long run, but not 
too long to give Wilfrid Lawson a chance to play other parts to test his 
mettle fully before he thinks of going home. 
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Broadway in London 


Americans Abroad 


IVOR BROWN 


— Broadway should be an exporter of candy to the emporia of 
Shaftesbury Avenue was the accepted English view before the 
arrival of the twentieth century and during its first two decades. New 
York had a Belle; did we not follow on? (And still do, for the piece is 
nearly always on the road.) New York had beauties. Did we not ob- 
serve them? Edna May had set the standard of the nineties. My boy- 
hood’s notion of the female form divine was derived from the majestic 
bosom of the curvilinear Gibson Girl; my undergraduate ear was 
warmed, as the second decade proceeded, by syncopation, Ethel Le- 
vey its priestess. I had gone to school humming ‘Yip-i-addy’; a few 
years later the quadrangles of Oxford whispered ‘Hitchy-Koo’. These 
were barbarous sounds, but infectious and conquerors. The Austrian 
Waltz began to dwindle from the dance-floors of Commemoration 
Week. The tepid numbers became hot. The waters of Hudson ousted 
those of Danube. New York began to mean more even than Gay 
Paree to the maker of Whoopee. The times when anything Parisian 
‘went’ had gone. The legend of Gay Paree has now faded almost en- 
tirely out of English life. It has been replaced by the myth of a Vienna 
in which dilapidated Royalists reunite so charmingly and everybody 
moves in waltz-time, and also by the notion of New York which Holly- 
wood has conveyed to the world with its Broadway Melody romances. 
Mr. Cole Porter, too, has become London’s last word in the elegant 
gaiety of witty rhyme and daring lyric. 

A quarter of a century ago it was unusual to take the American 
Theatre seriously. We imported Clyde Fitch, whose The Truth I 
vaguely remember. But, if my vague rememberings are right, he was 
not a specially American dramatist, but an American exponent of the 
current European idiom. I missed Seven Keys to Baldpate, deterred, I 
think, by the name of it. We were unused to that sort of title then. 
Later came something essentially of New York, Potash and Perlmutter, 
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whose sharp cross-talk captured London, but most of our war-time 
imports were for the candy-counter; Daddy-Long-Legs, and Daddies, I 
recollect. There was another called Daddalums, but that, I believe, 
happened to be English. Great Nations, like great minds, are some- 
times known to think alike. Broadway sent us The Cinderella Man to 
celebrate Peace. I recollect striving hard not to be taken to see it — 
and winning. But I was less lucky with The Charm School. I saw that. 

Meanwhile the American Theatre was finding itself. It no longer 
bestowed kisses on Cinderella only; it no longer attended the Charm 
kindergarten or exclusively indulged the father-and-mother-fixations 
of its immaturity; it no longer used a native idiom merely to extract 
entertainment values from its quaintness. Not that one objected to 
such entertainment. The mouth-fighting of the boxers in Is Zat So? 
delighted London as much as the scrapping of Potash and Perlmutter 
had ever done. And a good gangster show like Broadway was sure of 
its reception. But America, after all, had other things to say. It still 
supplied the candy-market with brilliance and gave us our best musi- 
cals both in matter and personnel. The attack on London of No, No, 
Nanette was terrific and a conquest was scored in proportion. The 
Astaires, surely Nebraska’s greatest gift to man, reached London in 
1923 and intermittently were the rage of the town, until Adele entered 
the ducal house of Cavendish nine years later and Master Fred trans- 
ferred to the pictures his astonishing capacity for making epigrams 
with his feet. But it is worth remembering that six weeks earlier, in 
that Spring of 1923, Miss Pauline Lord had been presented by Mr. 
Cochran in Anna Christie. They got a hundred performances out of 
Anna Christie; it was the first big O’Neill play in the West End. That, 
with the réclame obtained by Miss Lord’s acting, marked a great step 
forward in London’s realisation of the American theatre. 

Let us consider a few dates. In the spring of 1924 the London Stage 
Society produced The Adding Machine, thus introducing to England 
Elmer Rice who has since had considerable successes in London with 
Street Scene and Counsellor-at-Law. The Liverpool Repertory Company 
had taken up Susan Glaspell’s poignant picture of academic progress, 
Inheritors, and gave a beautiful performance of this piece in London 
in 1925. Two months earlier Mr. Paul Robeson had starred in The 
Emperor Fones. The success was rather for the actor than for the 
author. Moving on to sing about ‘Ol’ Man River’ in Show Boat Mr. 
Robeson became a popular hero. To our community and tributary 
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theatres the more ambitious American drama was now increasingly 
familiar and, while Mr. Eugene O’Neill may reasonably complain that 
he has never enjoyed as much regard as he deserved in the Central 
London Theatres, he must have derived very considerable royalties, 
especially on his short plays, from all over our country. Of Mr. 
O’Neill’s later and larger work not all has been seen in London. We 
have never becomingly mourned Electra, presumably because Strange 
Interlude, presented with a brilliant cast in 1931, did not afford a suffi- 
ciently encouraging precedent. It was thereafter assumed that the 
London public regarded the three-hours traffic of the stage as quite 
enough for one play. It was not going to arrive at tea-time, rise for 
dinner, and sit down again for further psychological instruction, even 
under the glamorous class-leadership of Miss Mary Ellis. 4h, Wilder- 
ness! has evidently been deemed too local in interest for the London 
stage, a strange decision. Juvenile intoxication with Swinburne and 
Omar was as common in Old England as in New. 

Mr. Robert Sherwood has been, perhaps, the most fortunate of 
American dramatists in the West End recently; The Road to Rome was 
not successful according to its witty merits, but The Queen’s Husband 
went well and the Lunts made Reunion in Vienna the smash hit of a 
season. Now Mr. Sherwood’s adaptation of Deval’s Tovarich has been 
the most popular piece of 1935-6 and is already nearly a year old. In 
Acropolis he made a daring attempt to state in terms of popular thea- 
tre the parallel between Ancient and Modern Democracy; he did, most 
interestingly, state it, but not in terms of popular theatre. For the 
direction of the piece was incompetent, the cost of producing and 
maintaining it was run up too high, for a play of limited appeal, and, 
in any case, how is a play called Acropolis going to be even moderately 
popular? The number of playgoers who knew or cared about the Attic 
cavalcade and the days when Pericles could sing without blushing 
‘My country, ’tis of thee’ would hardly fill the stalls on one night. 

Some of Mr. Kaufman’s collaborations have done well in England. 
Their reception has varied according to the vitality of the direction. 
Dinner at Eight, for example, is pretty obvious theatre with reach-me- 
down tricks and situations, but it had the authority of Mr. Cochran’s 
management and a first-rate cast. Therefore it did better than the far 
livelier Once in a Lifetime, which was given in London, with more cour- 
age than conviction, by a repertory troupe from Birmingham, players 
of some accomplishment but quite unequal to the racy interpretation. 
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VICTORIA 
REGINA: 
ENGLISH 
IMPORTATION 


Shortly after her ascen- 
sion to the throne in 
1837, Queen Victoria 
(in the person of Helen 
Hayes) consults with 
Lord Melbourne (Lewis 
Casson) on suitable 
husbands. Her choice 

in answer to her 


heart falls on Albert 


(Vincent Price), one of 


her German cousins, 
and, in queenly fash- 
ion, it is she who pro- 
poses. He accepts with 
a kiss of her hand. One 
of the memorable 
moments after their 
marriage is the time 
Victoria is shot at 
while riding in the 
park. In the third pic- 
ture, she is about to 
go out again, with the 
Prince Consort, to face 
possible death. 
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STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES: four English actors who con 
tribute outstanding performances to a season of good acting. Wilfrid Lawson 
is the poised lawyer for the defense in Lide/! Maurice Evans (next to him) 
was Romeo to Katharine Cornell’s Juliet. Lewis Casson, the gentleman with 
the Victorian monocle in hand, appears as Lord Melbourne in Victoria 
Kegina. The dashing fencer is Ralph Richardson in the guise of Mercutio, in 
the Cornell Romeo and Juliet — and a mighty good fencer he was. 
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At the time of writing there is, apart from musicals, no American 
play in London, unless we determine that Mr. T. S. Eliot’s nationality 
is settled by the land of origin and not by the land of choice. His play 
on Murder in the Cathedral (or How They Bumped-off Becket) has 
been a considerable success even with those who are not much inter- 
ested in ecclesiastical history or affected by Mr. Eliot’s Anglican en- 
thusiasms and sectarian loyalties. It is quite likely that an American 
author, if Mr. Eliot has no objection to being so-called, may lead a 
revival of the English poetic drama; such a revival is the ambition of 
Mr. Ashley Dukes, who controls the Mercury Theatre, and the re- 
ception given to Mr. Eliot’s piece has been most encouraging. 

The fact that so little American work is on view in London at pres- 
ent is merely accidental. Perhaps there is a precedent and a parallel to 
this in that ancient state of affairs in which conquered Greece took 
captive conquering Rome. May we surmise that Britons have at last 
learned to write their own American plays? Here, this winter, for ex- 
ample, is one called The Inside Stand, whose characters are nearly all 
Americans, either owning or acquiring jewels from safes in Riviera 
chateaux; the lingo of these diverting people has been considerably 
enriched by the metaphorical fertility of the American criminal class. 
Its author is Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. Alone he did it. Then there is an- 
other piece called Murder Gang, affording ‘the low-down’ on the 
Newspaper Racket in criminal cases. The authors are Mr. George 
Munro, Scottish journalist, and Mr. Basil Dean, English theatre-man. 
We have been good pupils. 

There is no prejudice certainly against American plays: and the 
talking-pictures have extended the English comprehension of Ameri- 
can idiom. But our Censorship still intervenes in a way that is detri- 
mental to American pieces. The British Censorship is the two-century 
old relic of a politician’s dodge for crushing stage-lampoons and has 
long been usurped by moralists to impose Puritanical standards. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years it has considerably broadened its mind (if 
that is not too flattering a term) with regard to bi-sexual relationships. 
But on certain matters it takes up a very strong line indeed. These are 
Religion, Current Politics and Personalities, and Homosexuality. 
However sensitively, however delicately these issues are treated, the 
playwright is up against a blank wall. So we have been denied Green 
Pastures, because it introduced ‘De Lawd’ as a stage-character. So 
too we can have no plays, or at least no public performance of plays, 
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in which real and recent characters, whether royalties or statesmen, 
are presented. Mr. Housman’s Palace Plays about Queen Victoria, for 
example, can only be done in private or club-theatres in England. An 
American play which introduced English royalties or English politi- 
cians of recent generations would not be licensed in London. In the 
same way, although our dramatists can be as frank as they like about 
the love of women for men and vice versa, they have to pretend that 
homosexuality does not exist, although every bookstall, and one might 
say every street, is proclaiming the contrary fact. I do not know 
whether Children’s Hour has been refused our Lord Chamberlain’s per- 
mit, but Ido not fancy its chances, if submitted. These facts explain the 
absence of certain deservedly popular American pieces from our stage. 

With regard to the interchange of actors Great Britain has main- 
tained its old role of the great exporting country. The number of 
American players who have settled down to work in England is far 
less than the number of those who have sailed from London to New 
York, and managed to stay there. In Miss Claire Eames, especially 
as she appeared in Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord, London secured a 
great acquisition; her early death was a severe loss. Among our en- 
during and illustrious gains has been Miss Mary Ellis, who first proved 
her great emotional intensity in Mr. O’Neill’s Strange Interlude and 
has since then been a musical star in plays of varying quality such as 
Music in the Air and Glamorous Night. Miss Tallulah Bankhead has 
now been away for some years, but for a time she was one of the sensa- 
tional figures of the London stage. Were not theatrical memories so 
short, she might have become a legend, for she seemed to singe an 
auditorium with her flame of personality and first nights of pieces in 
which she appeared had always a strange excitement; the ‘gallery 
girls’ diffused from their high perch a hysterical welcome to their 
husky, volatile, and vigorous idol. 

Miss Mary Newcomb has also been much praised for her power to 
make a play or a part seem larger than life, vibrant and radiant to an 
unusual degree. Miss Newcomb is the first American who has ever 
played the leading Shakespearean roles at the ‘Old Vic’, a popular 
classical repertory whose standards and reputation have been enor- 
mously enhanced in recent years. To be a principal player at ‘the Vic’ 
is now a conspicuous honour; it brings small money but considerable 
renown. Apart from Miss Newcomb, the American approach to the 
English classics has been mainly represented by the appearance of Mr. 
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John Barrymore in Hamlet at the Haymarket in 1925, a handsome 
performance on traditional actor-managerial lines, the part being far 
greater than the whole; we had no doubt that Mr. Barrymore was an 
accomplished and a well-graced player, a master of rhetorical delivery, 
of movement and of poise. Whether we had come away nearer to Ham- 
let was another matter. Mr. Paul Robeson was rather foolishly per- 
suaded to play Othello in an indifferent rendering of the tragedy. He 
was raw to work of this kind and needed skilled direction which he 
did not get. 

Intermittent or occasional visits have shown us the chief figures of 
American revue and vaudeville. Great clowns like the late Will 
Rogers and Herb Williams have come and gone, and American ‘hoof- 
ers’, vaudeville eccentrics and jazz band Maestri have been consist- 
ently popular. England’s chief loss, to return to more serious matters, 
has been the absence of the famous American directors. The ‘Left 
Wing’ of American stagecraft is hardly known to London. Mr. Nor- 
man Bel Geddes is a name only and that name known only to special- 
ists. From time to time a whole American company has been here; Mr. 
Philip Moeller directed the Lunts and their associate players in Sil 
Vara’s Caprice at the St. James’s Theatre in 1929 and this combination 
set a wonderful standard of fluent, finely shaded naturalism. The 
team which played Lawrence Langner’s The Pursuit of Happiness de- 
served better support than they received. Of great theatrical en- 
sembles the most striking importation was Mamoulian’s rendering of 
Porgy with its coloured company. This failed, I think, to make money 
because the Negro diction was so strange to English ears as to be well- 
nigh unintelligible; but the rhythm, vigour, and colour of it were much 
appreciated. It should be easier now for American artists to work in 
England, as the rate of the dollar-pound exchange remains equal and 
steady. When the pound was so much weaker than the dollar and the 
American artist stipulated that his London impresario should pay him 
in dollars, it was extremely difficult to arrange for American visits on 
a large scale. Now it is necessary to obtain permits from the Ministry 
of Labour for foreign artists to appear in England, but there is no diffi- 
culty about that where the artist is really an artist with particular 
accomplishments of his own and when he is needed to give proper 
effect to a particular part or play. It is indeed time that London, 
whose millions are so conscious of Hollywood and its screen, possessed 
a more exact knowledge of New York and its stage. 
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Guthrie McClintic—George Abbott—Robert Sinclair— 
Max Reinhardtm—Harold Clurman— 
John Murray Anderson 


MORTON EUSTIS 


The material for this article has developed so much more richly than the 
editors expected that only two of the scheduled interviews are in- 
cluded here. The others — Robert Sinclair, fohn Murray Anderson, 
Harold Clurman and Broadway's guest, Max Reinhardt — will 
follow in the next issue or, perhaps, issues. We hope THEATRE ARTS 
readers will, however, think of them all as a part of one idea, the 
variety of the director's approach to his material, and all of them as 
a part of “Broadway At Its Best’. — Editor’s Note. 


Guthrie McClintic 
F GUTHRIE MCCLINTIC has any ‘theory’ about stage direction, it can 


be summed up, in his own words, as follows: ‘How can any direc- 
tor, who’s any good, pretend to have a set theory about how he di- 
rects a play when every play presents a new problem, every play is a 
new entity? There has never been such a thing as the McClintic Theory 
of Direction, and, God — and McClintic — willing, never will be.’ 

Direction, he believes, is something that concerns the emotions 
as much as the intellect. When he reads a play, he derives an imme- 
diate emotional response from it. He feels that it is ‘a fine, a beautiful 
play — dull, amusing, a thriller —a swell vehicle for so-and-so, a 
grand show.’ If he decides to produce it — a decision resolved by the 
quality of his ‘response’ and the weight of his purse — he has but one 
ambition thereafter. To direct the play in such a way as to ‘put over 
to the audience’ the same emotion he felt on reading it; to make the 
set, the actors, the movement of the play, everything over which he 
has control, conspire to convey that feeling across the footlights. 

Exploring his ‘anti-theory hypothesis’ still farther, McClintic 
explains that even after he has selected a play and decided what he 
wants his production to express, it is impossible to state, categorically, 
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how he goes about securing the desired result. Most high-brow the- 
ories have much to say about what he considers the ‘non-essentials’ 
of direction. (“How to break up your stage movement into geometric 
patterns expressing love, hate or the pursuit of happiness; how to 
teach an actor, in several hours of concentrated effort, to cut a grape- 
fruit first with a sharp knife, then a dull knife, to light a cigaret with 
the index finger poised to denote passion or what you will.’) This type 
of ‘bunk’ does not interest him at all. The director’s main attention, 
he feels, should, at this and at a// other times, be focused on the quality 
of the play as a whole, its ‘higher value’. It was this value (however 
esthetic or unesthetic it may have been) that aroused his emotion, not 
the fact that the author described one of the characters as left-handed 
or bald, or insisted that another should open a door always in a ‘halt- 
ing fashion’. The details of stage business, true enough, play a not- 
unimportant part in a production. But better, by far, that some of the 
details should be faulty and the play rise grandly above them than 
that the detail be beautifully executed and the play obliterated. 

McClintic cannot even analyze, he says, why it is he feels a particu- 
lar scene should be played in a particular way, why a character should 
deliver certain lines in a certain fashion from a given point on the 
stage, why he ‘sees’ the play in one way instead of another. These 
are instinctive, individual reactions, and, right or wrong, he has to be 
guided by them. (If he is wrong, the production, needless to say, will 
reflect his error.) On reading a play, he automatically visualizes it in 
his imagination; every good director, he feels, must have a good visual 
sense. With him, this visualization almost always projects the play in 
terms of color, in design and costume, as well as stage movement, 
though the last impression he wants noised abroad is that ‘McClintic 
has a theory that a director should see every scene in color.’ This is a 
purely personal reaction. 

To illustrate: McClintic at once visualized Romeo and Fuliet as a 
play ablaze with ‘warm, vital colors — reds, yellows, Juliet in a red 
dress.’ Analyzing the real quality of the play: ‘Here is a drama of hot 
blood, high passion and exhilaration; tragedy, springing from reckless- 
ness, from youth’s fervor, its refusal to turn back, to pause and re- 


flect . . . Had either of the lovers ever stopped to think, there would 
have been no tragedy . . . Not a museum piece, steeped in tradi- 
tion . . . Its “two hours’ traffic” must be breathless with headstrong 
action . . . Not an actor’s holiday — a play, to be played as written.’ 
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Actually, only two long speeches ‘which Shakespeare undoubtedly 
wrote as exposition for the rich late-comers’ were deleted . . . ‘The 
actors must be made to forget that they are playing Shakespeare. (If 
you knew the look that comes into the average actor’s face, what 
happens to his body, when he starts reading Shakespeare.) They must 
be taught to wear their costumes as if they were clothes, not to look 
like stuffed dummies . . . There must be no long waits between 
scenes. (The longest wait, in point of fact, is 25 seconds.) . . . The 
tempo must be fast . . . No stilted pauses to let the audience reflect 
“This is Shakespeare!” . . . Mielziner must design sets and cos- 
tumes that have color, variety, freshness and vigor — no black drapes, 
no white marble columns bathed in blue light ... Warmth... 
Gaiety . . . Fuliet is the sun!’ 

Thus the designer enters the picture. McClintic, in the usual order 
of things, tells him what his ideas are; the designer outlines his. To- 
gether they work out a pattern. Sometimes there are no problems. 
Often there are. In Winterset, Maxwell Anderson’s stage directions 
called for a scene with the audience looking at the waterfront from the 
river side. McClintic couldn’t visualize the play that way. He saw 
the water in the background, the bridge towering over the set, stretch- 
ing lace-like out into the distant haze. He searched the waterfront 
and, finally, at the Brooklyn base of the Brooklyn Bridge, found ‘his 
set’. He took Anderson and Jo Mielziner to see it, persuaded Anderson 
it was best to shift the set bodily round. Mielziner went to work while 
McClintic started casting and, with the set in mind, began to map out 
the business of the play. 

Although casting is one of the most difficult and technical phases of 
direction, it is in the main a fairly straightforward process which defies 
detailed analysis in a paragraph. McClintic gives more time and 
thought, he says, to this problem than to any other single part of his 
work, but short of a generalisation to the effect that he engages ‘the 
best available actors he can get’ there is not much else to say, except, 
perhaps, this: an actor who instinctively gives him the right emo- 
tional feeling of the part, appeals to him far more than, perhaps, a 
better-known actor who doesn’t. For instance, in Yellow Fack he cast 
James Stewart in the part of the Irish youth (‘Although Stewart was 
not Irish, had never played an Irish part, and Sidney Howard thought 
him completely wrong as a type’) because the minute Stewart came 
into his office, McClintic was convinced he was ‘right’ for the part. 
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Rembrandt Studio 


EFFIE SHANNON IN PARNELL 


NAZIMOVA IN GHOSTS 





Vandamm 


Two fine actresses make appropriate illustrations for an article on directing. 
Nazimova’s glowing performance of Mrs. Alving in Ghosts has overshadow ed 
her role as director of this latest revival of Ibsen. A large part of the produc- 
tion’s success is due to her knowledgeful staging. Effie Shannon’s playing of 
Aunt Ben in Parne//, which sets the tone for the production, is instrumental 
in the effectiveness that Guthrie McClintic’s direction brings to the drama. 








Vandamm 


BOY MEETS GIRL. is the latest farce on Holly wood foibles, and the 
funniest show of the season. George Abbott again puts Broadway under his 
obligation, first for producing the play, second for directing it with all his 
well-known canniness. Jerome Cowan and Allyn Joslyn play the mad 
writers; and Royal Beal, as Mr. Friday, the producer, looking a bit dis 


gusted above, makes an appro yriately vainglorious Hollywood foil. 
ppro} 
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But some such intuitive quality should be part and parcel, he says, 
of every director's equipment. 

The cast ‘signed up’, there follows an eight-day period during which 
McClintic keeps the actors seated round a table reading their parts. 
This session is ‘an infallible rule’ in every production despite the fact 
that most of the actors ‘want to hang themselves and me’, McClintic 
says, before they are through with it. McClintic is convinced that if 
an actor can read his lines right sitting down (he does ‘let them stand 
if they have any ingrained objection to sitting down’) he can do the 
rest of his job. Another rule is that he never reads the play to the cast 
himself, or even makes any suggestions until he sees what the actor 
has to offer. Then, if he doesn’t like an interpretation, he gives the 
actor his idea of what he should do (never using the dialogue of the 
play) and tells him what he wants him to express. How the actor 
expresses it, or what he does, is up to the actor, provided it is right. 
McClintic only insists — and on this point he is adamant — that the 
actors, both individually and as an ensemble — make him, as ‘an 
advance audience’, feel the emotion the play produced in him. 

Unlike many directors, who leave it until the very end, McClintic 
attempts to establish the tempo, rhythm and timing of the play 
‘largely around the table’. Tempo, he feels, is even more a matter of 
sound than of movement — ‘the quality of the tone of voice, the 
rhythm and intensity of the speech, the right pause, and so forth’ — 
and this can be as easily set in readings as in rehearsals. Once estab- 
lished, it helps the actors immeasurably to get ‘the feel of the play’. 

Before he lets the actors ‘get on their feet’, McClintic maps out and 
completely routines the action of the play. This is not a hard and fast 
routine — ‘any more than is a playwright’s first draft’ — but it gives 
him a general idea of what he wants done. By the time he starts re- 
hearsing on the stage, ‘every solitary bit of the set is ready’. It may 
not actually be set up, though often it is, especially when it plays an 
important part in the action. And any unusual scenic device, such as 
the storm in Winterset, is already in place. Then he puts the actors 
through the business he has devised. That he never considers this 
business ‘a fixed thing’ is proved by the fact that Romeo and Fuliet 
was completely re-routined in its second year, and this year, with a 
different cast, much of the incidental business was altered. Nor does 
this business dwell on unessentials. If an actor asks him ‘How shall I 
open this box?’ his reaction is ‘How do you open a box?’ 
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By the end of the third week, he aims to have the major part of the 
work done, the parts memorized, the business fixed, the settings in 
place. The final week is given over to a series of actual performances. 
Here he attends to ‘the little things’ — speeding up one scene, cutting 
a bit of unnecessary business, or dialogue, heightening the action here, 
dropping it there — though he rarely interrupts the progress of a 
scene. This week of acting the play over and over before ‘a highly 
critical audience’, in the set in which it is going to be played, is in- 
valuable, he feels, to fuse all the various elements that go to make 
up a produced play — invaluable, not only for the cast and for the 
director, but, most important of all, for the play. 

One last thing occurs before the opening night — what McClintic 
calls his ‘phobia’. He insists on lighting his own actors, a practice 
which ‘drives designers almost crazy’. ‘I light my actors,’ he says, 
‘and let the designer do the best he can with the set. If the last row in 
the gallery can see the actors — in the way I want them to be seen — 
then I am satisfied. It’s the gallery that really pays your bills and so I 
am determined that they shall see, as well as hear, my actors.’ 


George Abbott 

sk the average theatregoer what, in one word, is the outstanding 
A attribute of George Abbott’s direction in such comedies as Boy 
Meets Girl and Three Men on a Horse, or a melodrama like Broadway, 
and he will probably answer ‘Speed’. Such a reply would hardly sur- 
prise Abbott, for he has been told often enough — in print and out — 
that the velocity with which his performances dash merrily onward is 
the sine gua non of their success. Without patting himself on the back, 
Abbott must know that his contributions as director (often as co- 
author, too) have ‘put over’ many a show which was no masterpiece 
of dramaturgy. He knows, too, that the tempo he instils in a per- 
formance is a vital part of its integration. But as an arch apostle, so- 
called, of pace in performance, he would like to preface any remarks 
on direction with the firm observation that tempo is mot speed, that 
it has nothing to do with speed, that the majority of plays he has 
directed, which were supposed to move at a breakneck pace, actually 
moved slowly a large part of the time. 

“Tempo’, he says, ‘is variety. Better still, a combination of surprise, 
variety and poise.” He admits that Boy Meets Girl produces the ‘illu- 
sion of speed in the mind of the audience’. But this effect, he says, is 
obtained ‘in the contrast of character, of movement, even of tone of 
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voice, and not in making the actors speak and move at double-quick 
time.’ To put it another way, ‘the real basis of rapidity is fluidity.’ 
What the director actually does to establish the desired tempo is to 
emphasize contrast both in speech and movement; to make the au- 
dience, instead of the actors, supply movement, by turning their eyes 
from one portion of the stage to another; to build up the volume, the 
speed, the intensity of the tone of voice here, drop it there; accelerate 
the motion of the actor, both in movement and in gesture; speed up 
the rhythm of the company as an ensemble, slow it down, then build 
again; in short, to approach every prodlem relating to everything the 
audience sees, hears or thinks about with variety, inventiveness, and 
still more variety. 

These are generalizations, but beyond them it is almost impossible 
to go, for ‘tempo is such an illusive thing that one cannot lay down 
any hard and fast rules about it.’ It’s almost like a ‘Now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don’t’ feat of magic, just as easy to lose as it is hard to find. 
Too much repetition, for instance, of a highly effective sound will 
merely tire the audience, destroy the value of the sound. Too much 
variety may only mean confusion. In Boy Meets Girl, to illustrate, the 
constant opening and shutting of the doors is timed to play an im- 
portant part in establishing the staccato rhythm of the play. But 
bang them once too often, or too loudly, and the effect would be lost. 
Likewise, with music. Offstage music, properly motivated, is often of 
assistance in setting, sustaining or heightening the beat of the play. 
Sometimes, even, an orchestra in the pit playing between scenes as in 
Three Men on a Horse will help to keep up the tempo. But music, like 
every other trick, must be used sparingly, for it quickly becomes 
monotonous. If a band offstage once sets the basis of the tempo, as it 
did in Broadway, the music can then be stopped entirely and the au- 
dience will sub-consciously keep the tempo going and imagine the 
music is playing. The important thing is to get the ‘right illusion’. 

To start at the beginning now: the first thing Abbott does after 
reading a script is to visualize in very general terms the action of the 
play, the form it will take. The author, whether he knows it or not, 
establishes the ‘visual quality’ of each scene. The director takes that 
quality and moulds it in his mind to a working stage. In Small Mira- 
cle, for example, Abbott immediately visualized the stairs as the most 
important feature of the play and knew that he would have to con- 
centrate his action there. In Boy Meets Girl, he realized that the doors 
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would be an important feature, that they must be far enough apart to 
allow a ‘certain sweep’ for the characters, and props, passing through 
them, that the piano must be on the other side of the stage from the 
doors to allow for movement across the stage. 

Talks with the designer, to tell him what he wants, what his main 
ideas are, and conferences with the author, are next in line. Abbott 
(perhaps because he has so often been co-author) confesses that he has 
had very little ‘author trouble’; that ‘most authors, thank God, trust 
me to use my experience to their best advantage and to make the 
necessary changes before or during rehearsals.’ It is the director’s 
job, he explains, to know more about stagecraft than the author, and 
he feels that the director who ‘slavishly and religiously’ treats the 
script as ‘a dead thing’ and makes no changes is a bad director. The 
good director should ‘interpret’ the author’s lines to the audience in 
terms of the stage with which he is familiar. On the other hand, the 
director who uses the author’s script as a springboard for a virtuoso 
stunt which has no relation to the meaning of the play is equally in- 
competent; unless, perhaps, the stunt is, per se, a work of art. 

The next problem is casting — a problem solved ‘by picking the 
best available actors who seem to be best fitted to the parts’. The 
cast picked, Abbott assembles them and has them read the script to 
him aloud. ‘As soon as the play is read aloud’, he finds, ‘it becomes a 
new thing. Values theretofore latent come to light. The play begins to 
take on the glow of life.’ Because he does not want to impose his per- 
sonality on the actors, Abbott never reads the script himself to the 
cast. He believes in making actors use their brains as well as his, and 
in allowing them complete freedom to work out their own interpreta- 
tions. If left to themselves, actors will often surprise you, he finds, in 
what they can get out of a part that you never even saw in it yourself. 
Later in the game he will ‘add what he can to their interpretations’. 

Before ‘active rehearsals’ commence, Abbott begins to map out 
(with accurate ground plans of the sets) the general movement of his 
scenes, the ‘mechanics of his acts’. Emphatically, he does not believe 
in mapping out the action in detail at this point. He considers this 
method ‘much too stilted’ — one that allows neither the actors nor 
the director any scope. He plans only ‘the general juxtaposition of the 
sets and the characters’. 

In the hectic period of active rehearsals, he takes hold of all the 
reins. He works out the business, the action in detail, tones up per- 
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formances, makes changes in the script, goes over the scenes again and 
again. He believes it is of vital importance for the director to remain 
a pliable instrument — ready and willing at any time to change his 
entire conception, to do anything to improve his own or an actor’s, 
or the author’s, original idea. Once the actors know their parts and 
the business he has routined, Abbott starts to perfect the timing. 
He has 4y then built up, he says, a definite idea of how to time the 
show — a problem dependent, often, ‘on things like an actor’s tone 
of voice, his natural gesture, a hundred and one other points impossi- 
ble to envisage before this’. He works feverishly to gather loose strings, 
to gain pace and integration . . . Then, may the Gods be kind! 


The Artist Sets the Stage 
DANIEL RICH 


Lo may, if you like, call it a coincidence that the best plays in this 
heartening theatre season employ the best of the theatre designers 
to contribute to their success. There are few critical reviews that have 
failed to mention Jo Mielziner’s bridge for Winterset as an element of 
visual poetry to supplement the poetry of Maxwell Anderson’s words, 
or the same artist’s settings and costumes for Pride and Prejudice as 
helping to set forth in form and color the time and place and quality of 
Helen Jerome’s dramatization of Jane Austen’s story. Sidney Kings- 
ley’s Dead End might almost play in pantomime before Norman 
Geddes’ river front and still remain a compelling play. Vincente Min- 
nelli’s palette acts with the singers and dancers in 4t Home Abroad. 
For all its hundred skills in the ring, Zumdo could hardly exist without 
the circus tent and theatre building which Albert Johnson designed to 
house it, and without the tinselled dreams-come-true which are the 
costumes of Raoul Du Bois. Stewart Chaney in Parne// and in Ghosts, 
Donald Oenslager in First Lady, Sointu Syrjala in Remember the Day, 
add something more than pattern and hue to the play’s lustre. Con- 
sider, in addition to these, the range of design as shown by the illus- 
trations in this issue alone. All in all, it is safe to say that there has not 
been, in a single season, so much expressive design since the ‘good 
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old days’ when Joseph Urban, Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel 


Geddes, Lee Simonson, Herman Rosse, Rollo Peters, Aline Bernstein, 
were the ‘new young men’ just breaking into the theatre with a fresh 
vision of a production as a complete work of art in which the ideas of 
the playwright, actor and director were summed up by the designer in 
a visual form which was the ‘wind that quickened the action’. 


So that while you still may, if you like, call it a coincidence that 
good plays and good design accompany one another with fair preci- 
sion, it may be well to check such a theory of happy accident against 
the full record of the leading designers’ accomplishment, to see 
whether they are not, as theatre artists, and simply because of their 
love of the theatre and their faith in it as an expressive medium, a far 
greater influence for the good of the theatre than is usually credited 
to them. 

There are always, and always will be, of course, among the worthy 
folk who think of the theatre as a forum, some who complain that mere 
scenery has in the last generation attracted too much praise, has in 
some cases shifted the emphasis unduly away from the play itself. 
Generally speaking, however, good design is well rewarded and has its 
full meed of enthusiastic praise. But that is not the point of this note, 
which concerns the designer’s power for good as theatre artist. Look 
over the list of plays that Robert Edmond Jones designed for Arthur 
Hopkins; find out how much of the best of the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
gram Lee Simonson is responsible for; check over Norman Bel Geddes’ 
schedule, and Jo Mielziner’s; take a single glance at Donald Oen- 
slager’s list on Broadway and in New Haven, and see whether it is any 
exaggeration to say that this body of artists, by their enthusiasm for 
fine plays, by their persuasion in favor of scripts that are worth the 
theatre’s doing and re-doing, and perhaps almost as much by their 
refusal to associate their names and work with plays that seemed to 
them worthless, have added distinctly to the stature of the theatre 
during the last twenty years. In the private portfolio of almost every 
important designer, as well as in the sketch-book of many younger men 
who have not yet achieved importance, you would find — if you had 
the opportunity to look — a wealth of projects for fine plays which 
they hope some day to be able to realize in production. Put the port- 
folios together and you would have the ‘theatre of the imagination’ 
about which men talk so much and do so little. 
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One of the most striking settings ever placed on a New York stage is Norman 

Bel Geddes’ background for the engrossing drama by Sidney Kingsley, Dead 

End. Some of the actual as well as the imaginary perspective that Geddes 

has transmitted to a setting that heightens realism into artistry can be seen 

at this angle, in which the terrace of the high-class apartment house j juts out 

at the left, with the decaying tenement rising above it and the street, par- 
lally blocked by a derrick, stretching out into darkness and dirt. 





Vandamm 





Carolyn Hancock provides The Taming of the Shrew with a picturesque and 


workmanlike setting, in which the backdrops vary for each scene and the 
side balconies remain. 


Below is one of Stewart C haney’ s three settings for 
Parnell: Gladstone’s office, with shelves of books whose obvious falseness is 


appropriate, as well as within the designer’s artistic prerogative 
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Sointu Syrjala evokes all the mustiness and drabness of an old school corri- 
dor in this specially drawn design from Remember the Day. For Night in the 
House (below), a short-lived play of the autumn, Aline Bernstein created a 
sound, two-level setting that made a fine playing-space for a melodrama 
of the fortunes and misfortunes of three lonely old ladies. 
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Katharine Dayton and George S. Kaufman, the authors of First Lady, 
describe the living room of the Secretary of State’s Washington home as 
‘homelike, not done in any particular period but a mixture of three genera- 
tions, charming, old- fashioned, Solid American’. And for the library of the 
Supreme Court Justice, they say: “W alls lined with bookcases, filled with 
books that are obviously “‘in i or ‘“‘vs.”’ something .. . classical busts 
and a great mounted fish 1 particularly homely. fish, so realistically 
stuffed that you can almost th it gasp. All of the furniture is heavy, 
ponderous, a Supreme Court chamber in miniature.’ Donald Oenslager ful- 
fills these behests with accuracy in his settings for First Lady, and adds a 
touch of creativeness that pl ices them among his best realistic designs. 





Dramatic Criticism 


The Personal Equation 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


PLAY opens, and over the lobby and the after-theatre talk hangs 
A the atmosphere of an election. Is it good or bad or so-so? How 
many stars will Burns Mantle give it in The News? Everyone who has 
been there has, of course, a vote to cast, and usually he does cast it, 
chiefly in conversation with friends, and in the aggregate these word- 
of-mouth opinions vastly influence commercial success or failure. But 
there is another and smaller and more immediately effective jury: the 
theatre’s professional critics, the men on the aisle. 

Most of them work for daily newspapers. Before noon of the fol- 
lowing day their ballots are on the street, and in places where all the 
dramatic pages are read — newspaper and theatrical offices, actors’ 
clubs — the votes are assembled to make a picture. Say that last night 
brought nothing either unequivocally poor or stunningly fine as a play 
or a performance. Then there is a label for this picture. It is ‘mixed 
notices’. The weekly and monthly reviewers cast later votes, but do 
not much change the ratio of values. They, too, will disagree. 

To persons with a phobia about dramatic criticism this difference 
of opinion is entirely gratifying. Observe, they say, how even the ap- 
pointed pundits cannot reach a unanimous decision. Brooks Atkinson, 
in The Times, found The Green Pastures to be ‘the divine comedy of 
the modern theatre’. John Mason Brown, in The Post, liked it, but not 
that much. Someone is certainly wrong — 

No one is right or wrong in any absolute sense, and everyone con- 
cerned with the theatre should be very glad of it. For the ‘mixed 
notices’ prevailing in New York’s daily dramatic criticism are as sure 
a sign as any of the theatre’s health, the variety of its appeal, the 
individuality of those who judge it. It is not yet time to worry about 
Broadway’s critics. A general dogmatism, a general similarity of back- 
ground and approach, would be something to worry about. But of that 
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state of affairs there seems to be at least no immediate danger. 

On Broadway this difference of background and approach means 
that any play, any performance, is not merely reviewed; it walks down 
a gallery which gives back reflections of itself. Behind the midnight 
typewriters clicking out the reviews are Kansas and Ohio, Virginia and 
New England. Not that it is easy to identify sectionally the origin of 
most critics by reading their work. Though all but one were born out- 
side New York, Manhattan has worked its chemistry upon them. But 
traditions and implications are between their lines, shaping general 
conceptions and, ultimately, the body of their work. The library dis- 
tilled one style, one habit of mind, the newspaper city room another. 
How then could the ‘notices’ be anything but ‘mixed’? 

Of immediate importance is the fact that most of the newspaper 
critics have once been ‘working newspapermen’. That is a point of 
departure, and a natural and significant one. In New York the theatre 
is news, and in part its criticism is news treatment. Right or wrong, 
this is a fact and will remain so while there are daily papers to satisfy 
an impatient metropolitan curiosity. The practical question is whether 
the news treatment, as such, is good, bad or indifferent. It is generally 
good, often excellent, because most of the men who write it have been 
trained to clarity of mind and economy of phrase. 

The newspapers themselves, of course, differed in the training they 
have afforded. John Anderson came up from the South to be one of the 
best rewrite men on The Evening Post; he succeeded J. Ranken Towse 
as dramatic critic — surely that must have been one of the most revo- 
lutionary changes that ever took place in any dramatic department — 
and in 1928 he moved to Hearst’s Fourna/. Gilbert Gabriel was a re- 
porter on The Sun in 1912-’15, its literary editor for two years and 
music critic for eight years before he became dramatic critic of The 
Telegram; he returned to The Sun a season later and was its dramatic 
critic until 1929 when he went to The American. His successor on The 
Sun was Richard Lockridge, a former police reporter and a good one. 
Whitney Bolton was one of the really star reporters of the town (on 
The Herald-Tribune) before he became critic for The Telegraph and 
The Literary Digest. Robert Garland of The World-Telegram was a fea- 
ture writer in Baltimore until he was dramatic critic there. Brooks 
Atkinson was four years old and John Mason Brown had not yet been 
born when Percy Hammond went up to the Chicago Evening Post from 
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Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1898 as a reporter and editorial writer. For 
thirty-five years he has been going professionally to plays — for The 
Post until 1908, the Chicago Tribune from 1908 to 1921, and since 
then in New York for The Tribune and The Herald-Tribune. At 
legendary pains he writes in the most individual style of any dramatic 
critic in New York today, but he can still be a reporter. (In the world 
war he was a correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, and in 1921 the 
same paper sent him to a world’s heavyweight championship prize 
fight.) And the point of all this is that in the work of most of these 
men is more than an echo of a newspaper rule as fixed as accuracy 
itself — that newspaper writing should be as vivid and sharp as any 
other kind of writing. It follows that a critic as well as a reporter is 
under professional obligation to carry a reader on with ease and ex- 
pectancy and above all with interest. 

This matter of presentation is not merely one of mechanics, for it 
is the mirror of a living art; it catches the pace and feel of the life which 
feeds the theatre and the audiences which support it. Nor does this 
mean that criticism is slighted in favor of journalistic style that has 
nothing much behind it. On the contrary. The era of wisecracking for 
its own sake is all but gone from reviewing in New York. The light, 
quick touch, once an object of grave suspicion, remains, and more 
often than not it makes for illuminating terseness. When Brooks 
Atkinson, after a revival of Anatol, wrote that it came back with ‘a 
murmur in its heart’, he suggested perfectly the story of two theatri- 
cal eras. When Heywood Broun, in his days as a dramatic critic, wrote 
that a certain actor’s idea of playing a he-man was to stick out his 
chest and follow it slowly around the stage, Broun was giving an excel- 
lent description of a bad performance. Hammond’s mastery of under- 
statement is the same kind of sharpness of perception fitted to an equal 
sharpness of phrase. This is no profession of abstraction. It is intensely 
personal. And yet also it is peculiarly objective, which is to say fair, as 
good reporting is objective and fair without losing color and humor, 
grace and point of view. That is the contribution of the newspaper 
city room, and if reviews are meant to be read it would seem to be a 
sound one. 

Of the current colony of men on the aisle, then, most have been a 
fair time on their way there. Most of them, too, had other interests, 
from which the theatre must at the time have seemed fairly remote, 
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before they reached dramatic criticism. Or, like Atkinson and Gar- 
land, they paused awhile for some other form of journalism — Atkin- 
son as literary editor of The Times in 1922-25 after serving an ap- 
prenticeship with H. T. Parker on the Boston Transcript, Garland 
coming from Baltimore to The Telegram in 1926-'28 as a columnist. 
Only two, Burns Mantle and John Mason Brown, appear to have 
planned early and definitely to write about the theatre. The different 
paths that even they took are important in the theatrical scene. 

Born in Watertown, N. Y., in 1873, Mantle at twenty-five was 
dramatic editor of the Denver Times, went in 1901 to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, later to the Chicago Tribune, the New York Evening 
Mail and, in 1922, the New York Daily News. “Your representative 
at the theatre’, The News says of Mantle to its more than a million 
readers for whom he rates the plays by a system of stars at the head of 
each review. Since 1919, at the end of each theatrical season, he has 
performed a national service by-his volumes of Best Plays, expertly 
edited, with casts, plot summaries and statistics of every Broadway 
production. For the theatre of 1909-19 he has made a more general 
record of the same kind, and has compiled a valuable biographical 
handbook of American playwrights. He learned the theatre as he went, 
adding slowly to a fund of rich theatrical lore as the total of plays he 
has seen grew to more than five thousand. Brown, on the other hand, 
had had a thorough training — at Harvard with Baker, in Europe as 
a student, in New York as assistant editor and critic for THEATRE 
ARTS — before he wrote his first review for The Post in 1929. His re- 
views reflect that background and his own wide scholarship. So do his 
books — The Modern Theatre in Revolt, Upstage, The American 
Theatre As Seen by Its Critics (with Montrose J. Moses) and Letters 
From Greenroom Ghosts. 

Each of these two men serves his public with distinction and eff- 
ciency. Each is absorbed by the theatre, which is not to say merely 
Broadway. It is significant and healthy that few New York critics 
have been taken in by Broadway, have let themselves be cheapened or 
provincialized by it, or softened by easy ‘glamor’. And in the way he 
avoids this is something of what makes a critic what he is. He may re- 
main close to Broadway, and yet know it so well that it offers no 
danger. I think that is true of John Anderson, who surveyed the com- 
mercial stage coolly in his book Box-Office and who has adapted three 
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plays, one of them an excellent version of The Inspector-General. (He 
is the only current critic who has written for the Broadway stage.) 
Richard Lockridge returned to the theatre of another day in Darling 
of Misfortune, a biography of Edwin Booth — but also, between 
theatrical seasons, he has gone back to the city room of The Sun asa 
rewrite man, and his sketches appear regularly in The New Yorker. 

Obviously, the theatre holds different meanings for them all. 
Mantle and Brown are not only devoted to it but cannot be imagined 
outside it. Brown lectures regularly during the season, and in Broad- 
way’s summer siesta he goes forth to the world theatre. His self-con- 
secration to the life of dramatic criticism is complete. In Upstage he 
wrote: ‘In the course of his [the critic’s] single life he can never hope 
to know all he needs to know and ought in fairness to know before he 
can set himself up as a judge. But it is the search for that knowledge 
which is his life work and a life work of such scale that it leaves him no 
time to dream of being a novelist, a playwright or a producer. If he 
takes the time to putter on the side, or looks upon criticism as a con- 
venient and easy meal-ticket, a means instead of an end of ineffable 
complexity, he is only robbing the theatre and himself, and holding his 
profession as cheaply as he so often gives others reason to hold it.’ 
Hammond, in a magazine article written in 1929, found that ‘save for 
an occasional miracle the stage is always cheap, spurious, tricky, and 
inconsequential, the Coney Island and the shell-game of the arts.’ 

Those differences in statement are of course extreme. What Brown 
calls puttering may be something quite different. Robert Benchley of 
The New Yorker — to leave the daily field for a moment — is prob- 
ably a better critic for knowing something at first hand about the dis- 
cipline and timing of acting (he appeared in one of the early Music Box 
Revues, and has written and acted for the films). Gabriel’s short stories 
and novels (J, James Lewis and Great Fortune) are the work of a mind 
both imaginative and creative — qualities that warm and comple- 
ment his acute judgment. Nor does one take Hammond at his exact 
word of scorn. What he really thinks of the theatre is his own secret. 
He reports it with a facility unjaded after thirty-five years, which must 
imply something more than mere sardonic amusement over a profes- 
sion that is often ridiculous. 

Ora critic achieves growth with perspective, enriches himself by 
journeys into other worlds. In East of the Hudson Atkinson recorded 
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his (a New Englander’s) discovery of New York, sang the glory of 
Cosmopolis: ‘. . . when at last I caught the first view of Manhattan 
from the Palisades Drive I knew that I was headed in the right direc- 
tion. I recognized the flow of energy that had already built Man- 
hattan more than once and would rebuild it many times again. The 
river bustling with craft, the liners dozing in their berths, the city of 
smoke, steel and dreams. . . . Things were happening there. The im- 
pact was not a dead one. Sullenness and surliness were subdued under 
the lash of constructive energy. . . . There was everywhere a sense of 
expectancy.” In the opening pages of his next book, The Cingalese 
Prince, he hymned an equally lyric escape from New York and Broad- 
way: ‘From the boat deck of a plodding freighter we gazed back at 
Manhattan with a kind of rueful affection for the anguish and beauty 
of life within those stupendous prison walls.’ If that was a voyage of 
reflection touched with inquiring wonder, so also is his work. It could 
hardly be otherwise. Thoreau was the subject of his first book, and 
Thoreau has continued to dictate the quality of his mind and of his 
style, which is one of plain, reasoned statement. 

Not many of his colleagues retain so decidedly an early influence. 
Probably the body of criticism would be better if they did. In an art 
that is now too special to one city we would then hear more clearly the 
deeper voice of a country and see its values transferred to the theatre. 
In the meantime, New York has not destroyed the integrity of the 
men who judge its stage, and it has kept alive their alertness. They 
are a small democracy that works. 





A Balanced Fudgement, or A Clown in Jumbo. By Wynn. 
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Willie Howard is now one of the 
comedians in George White’s Scan- 
dals, here seen as a Jewish teacher of 
French, fooling the radio public. A 


clown less famous and more con- 
ventional in dress, but in no other 
respect is A. Robins, whose un- 


heralded appearance in fuméo turned 
into a personal triumph. His miracu- 
lously quick costume changes, the 
apparently inexhaustible supply of 
bananas, the steady stream of falsetto 
cries, make his few moments before 
the audience a continuous joy. 
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Stark Young’s novel of the ro 
mantic south, So Red the Rose, 
has had a faithful and attractive 
transplantation to the films, with 
Margaret Sullavan lovely and 
stirring as Valette. One of the 
finest performances of this or any 
other movie season is Charles 
Laughton’s portrayal of Captain 
Bligh in Mutiny on the Bounty, 
which, in Otis Ferguson’s words, 
required for its re-creation ‘not 
only dignity of person but power 
and subtlety of mind’. 








The Screen Presents— 


Hollywood's Gift to Broadway 


OTIS FERGUSON 


a. movies have a hard time in the court of criticism, finding 
themselves generally in the position of being guilty until they 
prove themselves innocent. (This is particularly true of American as 
opposed to foreign productions, for are not the former in a language 
we use daily and a tradition so familiar as to seem no tradition at all? 
Quite common indeed.) The prosecution can always cite ten bad pic- 
tures to the one good picture found by the defense. And sometimes 
twenty-five. Hence, triumph. Hence pictures as art are simply not, 
not nearly; and there is nothing left for the defense to say except 
possibly that art shall not live by its bad works alone, and that anyone 
in the more established fields who squinted down the tradition and 
saw only the fertilizer and not the flower, would be punished horribly. 

Such A B C matters would certainly be unnecessary in a field 
where A B C’s had been spoken long enough and with enough pomp 
to make people like it. But at present those who know how a picture 
is made keep their mouths shut and continue to make pictures; and 
those who officially review the finished product have either learned the 
business from the press-agent angle, or are too choleric with art and 
stern with prophecy to go seriously to school in any institution so 
complicated, vast, popular and amorphous. So that when a picture 
like Mutiny on the Bounty comes along, how is it to be placed? 

The picture takes a large and partly incredible theme from history, 
a series of episodes extending over years in time and half way around 
the world. It would ordinarily be ticketed as an adventure story, but 
Hollywood carries it well beyond any such easy category. The picture 
has excitements, and binds them together with good dramatic amal- 
gam; but it also has its truth and beauty — the ship is lovely under 
canvas, as a ship should be, and a madhouse below with maggoty beef 
and overworked men, as a ship should never be but infallibly is. The 
life of the Bounty, its death on the rocks off Pitcairn, are the founda- 
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tion of the story, which is about the officers and men in it — how they 
were a normal collection of stout hearts and bad hats and simpletons, 
working their way into the Cape storms and making their landfalls of 
enchanted islands; thrown finally by an abnormal sequence of events 
into mutiny, and sooner or later dying of it. 

The main strength of the story and of this picture is the captain of 
the ship, a mean, hard, competent master, despicable and grand. This 
part, played by Charles Laughton, was never realized in the book from 
which the film is taken. For that matter, I do not know that a charac- 
ter so supreme and admirable in villainy has been realized anywhere 
since Iago. And for another matter, it is one thing to play Iago, as 
already laid down, and quite another to conceive and make plausible 
Captain Bligh, a great seaman full of jealousy and striving, brewing 
his own ruin —a character about whom we know nothing but the 
bones of fact, about whom there are few lines to spout, and to recreate 
whom therefore requires not only dignity of person but power and 
subtlety of mind. 

But the part of Bligh alone does not make the show. Mutiny is a 
good film because its details are worked out with the highest skill — 
from violent action to how sweetly the ship lies in the groundswell off 
Tahiti — because it works these details of a cumbrous story into a 
whole that is massive rather than heavy, that carries along rather than 
weighs down. There seems to have been some feeling that governed 
everything in it, so that even the most incidental of bit-parts are likely 
and done with spirit. I am by profession the sworn enemy of long 
pictures, but I sat through this double-length picture twice and I can 
remember very clearly that I have pulled every oar, and hated every 
oppressor, and ducked every blow in that story. 

For anyone who is looking for vivid action without the tragic over- 
tones of the life of Captain Bligh, I should recommend a transcript of 
the drama of our own times: Show Them No Mercy. This film shows 
four kidnappers holing up until the furor blows over and the money 
cools, safe so long as they hold tight but carrying their own destruction 
within them. Under the unnatural strain they are unnaturally prone 
to suspicion, jealousy, claustrophobia and what not; three of them 
defy the leader and strike out, two of them to their present death. The 
third comes back wounded, betrays the leader and is shot himself. All 
this is done with a rare sense of suspense, a fine command of the illu- 
sion of strong action and violent death. Death on the stage is in itself 
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very little: what the movies have learned better than anyone else is 
the trick of fattening personality before killing it, of mixing bacon- 
and-eggs and wisecracks and petty bickerings with the desire for 
escape, life, until the fear in which these men stand and the despera- 
tion with which they scramble through the brush at night becomes a 
personal matter; until the end of a character becomes the end of a 
man and leaving the theatre, in a certain sense, an awakening from 
bad dreams. This picture is really outside the G-Men cycle. Order and 
decency are there, but as dim perfunctory shapes, the stage being 
consistently held by the figures of Cesar Romero, Bruce Cabot, War- 
ren Hymer and Edward Brophy, good men for the job. Except for a 
weak tag ending and several flaws in procedure, Show Them No Mercy, 
with its nicely calculated pace and tension, is an exciting story, a 
document behind the headlines. 

Another action picture, somewhat like but basically in contrast to 
this, was recently sent over from England and may still be seen here: 
The 39 Steps. Its story is on the Oppenheim side, with the young 
man dashing in and out of railway stations and danger to save the 
nation from a ring of international plotters. One of these stories where 
the turn of almost every supposition is made-up and false, but in an 
open, good-humored sort of way — the audience sees that it is plot for 
plot’s sake, and goes on from there. The picture has charm, nice 
photography, plenty of drive and action (never at the expense of any 
needed restraint). It has humor as well, but not to the detriment of the 
plot — as witness the scene where the hard-pressed young man ha- 
rangues the political meeting, one of the finest tempered bits of dra- 
matic hokum I can remember. And its Robert Donat plays well. 

Nothing that is wholly false is worth anything, and perhaps we 
may explain the merits of such a film by drawing a distinction between 
philosophic truth and dramatic truth. There is, for example, little 
logic and less reason to the scene where the girl gives up her message, 
but at the start a note is struck in the audience by curtains blowing 
wild in the opened window, and it increases in intensity as the girl 
comes in, walking queerly, crumpling slowly, the knife in her back 
coming in view with an unobtrusiveness that is more violent than if 
you had seen it planted; and the note keeps rising, tapering off finally 
into the strident insistence of the telephone bell in the death room. 
It is all unlikely, but it has been made to happen on the screen, no one 
can doubt it. The dramatic truth achieved in this picture lies some- 
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times in the conception of sequences, sometimes in the way action is 
put on an impressive background — as in the chase over the Scotch 
moors, With one very pretty shot of Donat climbing a rock, outlined 
against heavy clouds; as in the picture of the railroad bridge looming 
above where he climbs from the river; as in the contrast of the dying 
memory-man with the line of girls kicking out their dull routine, seen 
on the stage through the wings just behind him. The 39 Steps starts 
with nothing but thrills, most of these unnecessary, but by the end it 
proves itself a notable exercise in the best methods of the screen. 

There are pictures of much stouter stuff than these last two — 
most of them, curiously, dominated by one central figure. The French 
version of Crime and Punishment is the best of these and quite a good 
picture. It is arranged and put together so that its characters have a 
natural life; its settings (particularly interiors — some exteriors here 
are stiff and cardboardy) are appropriate and often beautiful; its 
approach to the story is intelligent. But the story still seems too vast 
and subtle to be anything but confused on the screen. Outside the 
occasional heaviness of Pierre Blanchard, the milk-and-wateriness of 
Madeleine Oxeray as Sonia, its principal flaw lies in an indecisiveness 
that is only underlined more strongly by some very dim camera work. 
What with poor focus, jerky trucking shots and several bad lighting 
effects, there is frequently the impression that some of the sequences 
were taken with a pocket kodak, and on a rainy day at that. 

But the farther I get from it, the more Crime and Punishment 
becomes an indistinct but appropriately somber frame for the part of 
Porphyre as played by Harry Baur, subtle of mind and immense in 
guile, a pleasant, strange and terrible man, using legitimately every 
means to express what it would be impossible to say. He is fine on 
details and surrounds the part with business — his fascinating opera- 
tions with a cigarette, the smoke twisting up and smarting his eye, 
his leafing through a dossier, his solemn hat on, off, his fingers at his 
face. But this is not a circus: Baur’s restless motion focuses rather 
than diverts the attention, confirming and illuminating a presence 
that can be felt from his first ten feet in the film. His method of em- 
phasis is one particularly adapted to pictures, where varying camera 
perspectives and planes and the many possibilities of cutting (full, 
immediate entrances and exits; the effect of words on their object 
without the distraction of watching the speaker) expand the range 
of effects and in their turn demand a rangy mobile style. 
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I can remember very little about Hollywood’s Crime and Punish- 
ment except that it has Peter Lorre, another actor who lasts after the 
show is over. His Raskolnikoff was much more interesting to me than 
that of the French film, more complex, more suggestive of inner tur- 
moil. Lorre is above all the actors I can think of in using the best re- 
sources of the screen. His emotion is indicated more by the whole 
body than by any separate members — something hits him and he is 
instantly in motion, walking deliberately or freezing in a sort of spe- 
cial immobility. In an art where cameras can follow a man up a wind- 
ing stairs or half way across the city, this dynamic inertia can become 
a very powerful force, and deserves better materials to work with 
than it has been given in English-speaking pictures so far. 

For laughs, the best thing on the screen so far this winter has been 
A Night at the Opera, which contains the Marx Brothers, whose antic, 
like the work of other good comics in the medium (Chaplin, Clair, 
Capra, Willie Howard, W. C. Fields), is pretty largely visual. There 
still remains more than a trace of the vaudeville blackout and the 
radio gag in their horseplay, but their best sequences are so all-over- 
the-place that nothing short of a double-jointed camera could cover 
them — take the stateroom business, or the opening night at the 
Metropolitan. They travel best at high and erratic speeds — and as 
for what they pass through the screen to us, I haven’t thought of any- 
thing in addition to what I said in originally reviewing the picture: 
‘They are very like someone exploding a blown-up paper bag — all 
bang and no taste; but they are also irrepressible clowns with a great 
sense of the ridiculous. They tear into it by guess and by god, they 
rush through it as though it were meat and they starving; their as- 
surance, appetite and vitality are supreme; they are both great and 
awful.’ 

There are other matters that could be gone on about if one could 
go on forever. Item, two comedies, both more formal if not more funny 
than that of the Marx Brothers, each bright and successful in its way: 
The Last Millionaire, showing René Clair still supreme in slapstick 
irony, though a trifle under the weather from all these grave demands 
that he be intellectual rather than just droll, clever, humanely gay; 
Hands Across the Table, as pretty a mixture of wit, sentiment and 
right handling as we are likely to get for a while — the first picture, 
incidentally, to come from Paramount with Ernst Lubitsch as active 


chief of production there. Item, The Making of a King, a German film 
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centered about the father of Frederick the Great of Prussia — an 
overdramatic, darker, overlong picture, wrenching history in favor of 
some bombast or other from Nietzsche; but nevertheless beautiful for 
several production values and interesting for the fulness and tangibil- 
ity of its main character. And (item) one of the few simple-triangle 
pictures (written for the movies too) that have come out believably 
and well. Although its title is Dangerous, it turns out not to be Joan 
Crawford at all, but Bette Davis, whose technical range and assurance 
make a clear glass window for some odd and incessant demon inside her. 
Coming to the point of 4h, Wilderness! I can’t help taking up the 
banner of Hollywood and carrying it forward to the extent of saying 
that in this instance the movies have used their own genius to make 
quite a lot out of very little. And that when you wish to point out the 
immaturity of Hollywood, as illustrated by any given joke about Sam 
Goldwyn or the Warner brothers, I give you for keeps Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill, who has become so overweening on the strength of good work 
well done in the early years that he can speak with the postures of a 
major dramatist and in the actual words of Gene Stratton Porter, and 
get completely away with it. The M-G-M cast does nothing to hide 
this play’s weakness — false idealization, a lusterless eye for truth but 
a rare memory for all stereotypes in the way of generalities and situa- 
tions. It reads ham lines and makes them seem even more so, meaning 
no offense but ameliorating none, hammering literally away at every 
nail, bent or straight. Where Hollywood really goes to work here is in 
the background O’Neill suggested — small-town New England in the 
year 1906, a background that is so far removed from mere drops and 
properties as to become an active part of the picture. They went on 
location in North Grafton, Mass., to get the lawns and overloaded 
parlors and decent streets and all. But they went farther, they went 
somehow back to books and old natives and the lord knows what, and 
reconstructed a frame of the locale, the life of the town within it — 
all things as strong and irretrievable as Mrs. Hixon’s preserved ginger 
in the sitting room, as taffy pulls, sleigh rides, town-hall meetings, 
cantatas, fairs. In the end, the production goes beyond the meaning of 
the play, immersing all the business good or bad in a mood that it is 
difficult to quarrel with. It is blurred with illusion yet inexorable in 
its details, tugging at silly heartstrings yet common enough; it seems 
projected on a screen purely in order that these dead times shall be 
remembered again, with amusement, exasperation and fondness. 
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th, Wilderness!, Eugene O'Neill’s sentimental excursion into his distant 
boyhood, is now a popular movie. Lionel Barrymore plays the father, origi 
nally George \M.. Cohan’s role. Below, a film of a different stamp: Show Them 
Vo Mercy, a forceful projection of the kidnapping racket. 
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The Metropolitan Opera House opened its first season under the manage- { 


ment of Edward Johnson with a performance of La Traviata. Jonel Jorgul- 
esco’s new settings for Verdi’s tried and true favorite were an immediate 
indication of the general refurbishing of outmoded backgrounds that 1s 
gradually being undertaken by the new regime. 























Architecture 
for the New Theatre 


ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON 


AN-MADE organisms do not remain constant even for one man’s 
lifetime. They no sooner start to operate under a given set of 
conditions than changes become necessary throughout the entire 
structures in order that they may continue to function. Whatever the 
fabric may be it must work within a shell of laws and restrictions set 
up for its control. Conditions change from day to day; the laws cannot 
be equally flexible, so the organism is continually in conflict with its 
controls. 

This is painfully true as regards the buildings which house the 
activities of a great city. New developments in building material, 
methods of construction, use, and so forth make old buildings obsolete, 
and new construction is hampered by existing regulations, as well as 
properly and necessarily controlled by their enforcement. 

Restriction, inspection and enforcement are essential. The law is 
not written only for the person who makes deliberate attempt to know 
how to break it. Even the best of us will do a little mild nibbling when 
we think it does no harm and the man who is definitely an idealist will 
frequently do more than that under the compulsion of his ideal, be- 
lieving that his ends justify the means. Let the driver who has not 
slowed down at the sight of a traffic policeman throw the first stone. 

In 1928 the Merchants’ Association of New York at the request of 
the City took upon itself the responsibility and direction of the re- 
vision of the Building Code to bring it in harmony with present con- 
ditions and modern building methods. A General Committee of which 
Mr. John Lowry is chairman was formed and sub-committees set up, 
with Mr. George H. McCaffrey, Director of Research of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, appointed secretary to all of these committees 
with the added task for the Association of collating and assembling 
the entire Code and furthering its approval by the Board of Alder- 
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men. Public hearings have been held before the Board, of which the 
Honorable Edward J. Sullivan is chairman of the Committee on 
Buildings. He is endeavoring to facilitate their adoption as rapidly as 
possible. 

That portion of the Code governing theatres has been rewritten by 
the Sub-Committee on Means of Egress and Special Occupancies. 
The members of the committee are: Mr. Theodore Coe, who was its 
chairman but is now out of the city; Mr. Bernard J. Gillroy (since 
resigned); Mr. Harry Hall; Mr. Arthur Loomis Harmon; Mr. Ely 
Jacques Kahn; Mr. John Sloan; Mr. Ernest Van Vleck; Mr. Edward 
Kronish; Mr. Herbert J. Krapp. Mr. Krapp’s wide experience in 
theatre design and his understanding of the Code operation have 
made him invaluable to the committee in the work of revising the 
theatre regulations. 

Theatre groups had made no contacts with or suggestions to the 
committee. But (with the resumption of the work of the committee) 
through the efforts of THEATRE ARTs this highly desirable liaison has 
been effected. 

A committee consisting of Mr. Norman Bel Geddes, Mr. Marcus 
Heiman and Mr. Lee Simonson held a number of meetings with the 
Code Revision Committee at the offices of THEATRE ARTS. As a result 
of these meetings certain amendments to the Code as previously 
written have been made, so that, in its present form, it meets practi- 
cally all of the suggestions not already included offered by THEATRE 
ARTS’ committee, without relinquishing any of the essential provisions 
necessary for protection of the public against fire or panic hazard 
which are the great dangers in connection with theatre occupancy. 

The present Code, abetted by the active solicitude and efficient 
cooperation of the Fire Department, has afforded a remarkable record 
of safety over a long period. But changes in artistic conceptions, build- 
ing construction and financial status, with no changes in the existing 
Code, have placed theatre producers and owners at a considerable 
disadvantage both artistically and financially, as most of the existing 
Code was written in 1905. 

It must be remembered that no code can offset fundamental eco- 
nomic and physical conditions which operate independently and with 
more force than any restrictions governing buildings. As an example of 
these the development of the moving picture is obvious. Less obvious 
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but of considerable effect are the physical conditions of site. Theatres 
must be centrally located. The city has been laid out on a pattern of 
cross streets providing only two hundred feet from block to block or 
one hundred feet as the normal depth of a city plot. There are no 
places to build theatres where needed except on highly expensive or 
comparatively expensive street frontages. In the theatres themselves 
large areas must be devoted to occupancy dependent for its revenue 
on, at the most, a few hours out of the twenty-four and further handi- 
capped by the element of chance of failure which attends any produc- 
tion and the certainty of such failure in the case of a definitely large 
percentage of cases. 

Definite assistance in financial operation is apparent in certain of 
the revisions noted below. These are made possible largely by im- 
provements in building methods since the existing Code was adopted. 

As aids in artistic opportunities and economic production the 
needed revisions have been chiefly along the following lines. 

There is greater freedom in the use of spaces back stage and below 
stage and a greater depth between apron and curtain. Also there is 
greater freedom in aisle arrangement. Briefly, this is the opportunity 
to build more nearly as may be done in Europe with a number of 
mechanically operated stage platforms and a number of spaces below 
stage where sets may be in readiness for immediate elevation to the 
stage. Also there is opportunity, if desired, to build an auditorium 
in which seats are reached not by aisles perpendicular to the stage but 
from side galleries opening onto each row of seats. 

It is not, apparently, possible, with due regard to safety, to allow 
here all the freedom which seems to be allowed in Europe. No one in 
New York would question the absolute necessity of shutting and 
locking all the doors of a subway train before starting the train and 
yet, unless conditions have changed in a few years, a passenger of a 
subway car in Paris is free to open a door either before or after the 
train is in motion. 

Anything structural which will facilitate the development of 
repertory and the small theatre is desirable. These are, chiefly, more 
freedom back stage and some economic relief. 

The possibility of so planning a theatre that there may be sources 
of revenue for the property other than those from the sale of seats is 
most desirable. These lie, first, in the ability to build over the theatre 
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auditorium and, second, to raise the stage sufficiently to receive store 
or other rentals from the ground floor. This ground floor rental has 
been for years an essential factor in office building and hotel develop- 
ment. 

With modern improvement in building construction there is no 
reason why theatres may not take advantage of such additional 
revenues. 

As the Code is written it may be applied to new buildings and to 
the alteration of existing structures. It is highly desirable that not 
only should the great investment in theatres be protected by pro- 
visions making possible their modernization but equally so that the 
cheapest method may be found to place any theatre on a paying basis 
in order to increase theatre production and employment. 

Other changes in the Code are of minor importance. Many are in 
the direction of clarification and greater unity. Exit facilities (as to 
total width for a given population) are a little less than required under 
the existing Code. This is not unreasonable in view of the advance 
made in fireproof construction and materials. On the other hand, a 
certain vagueness in the wording of the present Code has led to the 
building of numerous theatres in which the total exit widths are less 
than was intended and than will be possible under the new Code. In 
general, widths of passages, stairways and aisles have been main- 
tained. Open courts with fire escapes will be replaced by fireproof 
exit passages. 

It should be understood that in changes from an old to a new 
Code the new provisions are never retroactive upon buildings already 
erected or filed for erection under the old Code. 

It should also be remembered that the provisions of the Theatre 
Code do not and will not apply to those theatres which seat less than 
three hundred persons. 

No attempt will be made here to go into details of construction. 
It is fair to say that where concessions have been made from the ex- 
isting Code, either improved construction has warranted them or ad- 
ditional safeguards have been introduced to offset such changes. 

The principal changes in the Code are, in general, as follows. 

Permission to build over the auditorium (but not over the stage) of the 
theatre: In the case of a building erected over a theatre all necessary 
exit facilities, entrance elevators, and so forth will of course have to 
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be provided. Savings on side courts will offset additional space needed 
for construction. Facilities above the theatre should, with careful 
planning, be comparable with those in other structures. 

Raising of cross-over and stage level: The present Code requires that 
there shall not be more than four steps between the theatre’s lobby 
level and the street. The Code as revised permits the cross-over at the 
front of the house to be ten feet above the street level. This cross-over 
will be reached by steps and ramps. Store space level with the street, 
except for that required for exits and entrances, will be possible for a 
considerable depth. By lowering the rear portion slightly this may 
extend back to the apron of the stage. 

Use of movable stage platform and scene vaults below the stage level: 
The present Code prohibits the use of space below the stage level for 
storage of scenery. This is a considerable handicap both in rapid 
changes for scenic effects and in handling scenery for repertory. 

Under the proposed Code space below the stage can be fully util- 
ized under restrictions to insure fire and smoke protection. The stage 
proper may contain one or more large traps. They will be mechanically 
operated to descend to levels below the stage. On a lower level at 
either side of the stage area may be fireproof vaults somewhat larger 
than the traps. The vaults will be opened by the traps on their descent 
and closed when the trap is at stage level. 

By this means a number of scenes may be set before the perform- 
ance and run out and elevated to stage level as required. It will be 
possible also to rehearse repertory while the stage is set for the im- 
mediate performance. 

Elimination of side courts: The present building Code requires open 
courts on each side of the auditorium. The minimum width of such 
courts is eight feet. Exits descend through these courts by open fire 
escapes. The fire escape is a hazardous exit. It has been eliminated 
throughout the new Code as far as possible for all classes of buildings. 
Under the new Code safer and equally adequate enclosed fireproof 
exits reached by open balconies as for fire towers will be provided with 
a saving of the space now required for courts. 

Scene Docks: Properly safeguarded scene docks may, under the 
new Code, be provided adjacent to the stage. This provision will 
greatly facilitate production, particularly of repertory where the 
mechanically operated stage platforms are not installed. 
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Aisles: It is proposed to permit the omission of aisles perpendic- 
ular to the stage where these can be replaced by wider seat spacing 
and entrances and exits for each row along the sides of the floor as is 
done in many European theatres. 

Advance of apron in front of curtain: To permit an increased flexi- 
bility in stage spectacles the apron may be fifteen feet in front of the 
proscenium curtain instead of seven as was proposed. It is essential 
that some restrictions be placed on this to avoid possibility of hazard- 
ous fire conditions in too direct contact with the audience. 

School Auditoriums: In close consultation with the Board of Edu- 
cation authorities, provisions for auditoriums for schools have been 
modified so that they are subject to less rigid requirements than those 
for public theatres. In so far, it is additional help in the development of 
the theatre in schools, amateur theatricals and the Little Theatre 
movement generally. 

Places of Entertainment: Since the Code was last revised (and, in- 
deed, even before that) various forms of entertainment have developed 
entailing large congregations of persons. Through lack of provision in 
the Code, many such places of assembly have appeared with less 
adequate provisions for the protection of the public than are desirable. 
The Code Sub-Committee has endeavored to remedy this evil. Regu- 
lations will apply to all such places provisions for public safety equal 
to those applied to other places of assembly. 

At the public hearing held in the Aldermanic Chamber on Novem- 
ber 18, 1935, the record indicates that the Actors’ Equity Association, 
the National Theatre Conference, the League of New York Theatres 
and numerous individuals were unqualifiedly in favor of the Theatre 
Code as presented for revision. 

Objections were filed, as was to be expected. Most of them have 
come — properly — from various City Departments and for the most 
part make recommendations and call attention to inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies in the Code as written. Wherever possible these ob- 

jections have been met. It is hoped that in its present form this portion 
will be adopted, with the other parts of the revised Code, and become 
operative. 

This Code will then begin to grow old and a considerable time 
after the need for its revision a new Code will be written and, in its 
turn, waggle its restrictions in the face of a new mode. 
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DORIS HUMPHREY 
' 
MARTHA GRAHAM 
| 
| CHARLES WEIDMAN 
: AND HIS GROUP 
, 
: \ recent Sunday night performance by the New Dance League marked the 


first reappearance together of the members of the old Dance Repertory 
Theatre since its dissolution. Tamiris and Anna Sokolow and her group also 
participated in the program, but the difficulty of taking action shots without 
flashlight in Carnegie Hall (where the feat is said never to have been accom- 
plished successfully before) prevented any more than these three quick- 
action pictures from coming through the camera adequately. 
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Paul Hansen 





PAUL HAAKON after ten years of highly varied work has reached a 
featured place in 4¢ Home Abroad that reveals him as a steadily growing 
young artist. In ‘ Death in the Afternoon’, Haakon creates from the character 
of a young bullfighter about to enter the ring an exciting and technically 
brilliant ballet, the best opportunity the revue stage has so far given him. 








ELEANOR POWELL, with her appearance in 4¢ Home Abroad as well as in 
the movie, Broadway Ve lody of 1936, has gained a reputation as the leading 
female tap-dancer of the day. C ‘omplementing the comical nonsense of 
Beatrice Lillie and set against the clever backgrounds of Vincente Minnelli, 
her gay taps make ./t Home Abroad s sprightlier for their presence. 











Lotte Jacobi 





TRUDI SCHOOP, who, with her ‘dancing comedians’, made her debut 
on the American stage at the turn of the year, is now on tour. Her dances 
Want Ads and Fridolin — are gay, naive pantomimes that in many ways 
reflect her own fresh and charming personality. Billed as ‘the female 
Charlie Chaplin’ in this country, she is probably called ‘the female Grock’ 
abroad, for she is here posed with that famous clown. 


























Playwrights’ Sample Book 


Pages from the Season’s Scripts 


or the second year THEATRE ARTS ‘has the honor to present’ a cross- 
F section of the season’s successful playwriting. A paragraph in the intro- 
duction to the earlier collection of quotations (March 1935) may be used 
again to preface the selections from the theatrical fare of this season: ‘Here 
are small samples from a few of the season’s plays, presented without any 
criticism or comment, merely as an indication of the variety of the play- 
wrights’ method and style. They are not intended to prove anything except 
that the plays are worth seeing again — or reading if New York is too far 
away — as a fair study of modern playwriting. These speeches are reprinted 
through the courtesy of the playwrights, producers or publishers:’ 


Produced in New York November 26, 1935, by 


First Lady Sam H. Harris. Published by Random House. 

From Act III: The rivalry between Lucy Chase 
KATHARINE DAYTON Wayne (Jane Cowl), wife of the Secretary of 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN State, and Irene Hibbard (Lily Cahill), wife of a 


Supreme Court Justice, reaches a climax when 
the latter is seen as a possible first lady of the 
land. Sophy is Mrs. Wayne’s secretary. 


IRENE. (Coolly) I think I understand everything that the position entails. 

Lucy. Oh, you can’t possibly, Irene. Not until you’ve actually been in it 
— or at least seen it at close range. Of course a lot of it’s wonderful — really 
wonderful — but you pay for it in the long run. Of course you and Carter 
will have to be together just the whole four years — you realize that, don’t 
you? 

IRENE. Well, I’m sure I won’t mind that. 

Lucy. Oh, wait! Wait till you have to campaign with him, and get up at 
all hours to receive bunches of wilted flowers from little girls at railway sta- 
tions. Wait till you have to go to funerals with him, and lay wreaths, and un- 
veil things. And launchings! My dear, they just never launch a battleship on 
a nice day — it’s like open-air Shakespearean performances — you catch 
your death of cold every time. (sopHy, who sees her starting, gives an admoni- 
tory little cough. It passes quite unheeded.) Really, Irene, I must say I admire 
you for taking this on. There are so many points to consider. You take 
clothes alone — all those Paris frocks of yours. They're out, right from the 
beginning. (There is a stronger and more marked cough from sopuy.) You've 
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got to buy American, and you know what that means. The simplest things — 
that’s really all you can wear. Going to the White House is like going to 
boarding school — all you can take is your rubbers, and your raincoat, and 
two towels marked with your initials. (sopHy coughs again — still stronger.) 
Why don’t you take something for that, Sophy? Really, it’s a grisly life. And 
those horrible receptions on New Year’s Day — standing there forever and 
forever. (She waves a limp wrist by way of illustration.) . . . And the musi- 
cales! Hours and hours on those little gilt chairs — they leave a red line 
across you, right here. (She indicates the approximate spot.) 

IRENE. Really, Lucy, you’re being absurd. 

Lucy. Oh, but that isn’t the worst of it. It’s those years after you /eave the 
White House — they’re what really hurt. Because there isn’t any place to go 
after that. And you can’t lie about your age any more, because a hundred and 
thirty million people know all about you. Once you’ve lived in the White 
House you're a dated egg. 

IRENE. (Her back against the wall) You seem to be having a very good 
time, Lucy. I can only suggest that you go ahead and have it now. 


° ae Produced in New York November 5, 1935, 
Pride and Prejudice by Max Gordon. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran. From Act II, Scene 3: Elizabeth Bennet 


(Adrianne Allen) receives a proposal of sorts 


from proud Mr. Darcy (Colin Keith-Johnston). 


HELEN JEROME 


DARCY. (Paces up and down, suddenly comes close.) It’s no use — in vain 
have I struggled. You must allow me to tell you how ardently I admire and 
love you. (ELIZABETH, more and more astonished, not dreaming of what is com- 
ing . . . They stare at each other in silence. She is dumfounded. His head is 
bent, then approaches her, holding out his hands. She moves further away.) I’ve 
fought with myself all these months — (ELIzABETH stares at him, too stunned 
to speak . . .) You may think I am speaking without due thought — that 
my feeling for you outweighs my common sense — that this love for you that 
consumes me — (Slowly and passionately) is a thing that will pass when | 
stop to realize the unsuitability of a marriage with you. 

ELIZABETH. (White with anger) Mr. Darcy! 

DARCY. (He waves her silent.) I have tried to drive you from my heart, but 
I cannot. I have told myself that your family connections are inferior — 
(Pauses in front of her) Elizabeth, (He is white with emotion.) I love you. 

ELIZABETH. Do you really expect me to take you seriously, sir? What am 
I supposed to reply to this extraordinary harangue? One can scarcely call it 
an offer of marriage — (Her tone is full of wounded pride.) You do not, I sup- 
pose, expect me to feel flattered? 

DARCY. (Puzzled by her expression, as his ‘birth’ code is part of his educa- 
tion.) But do you expect me to be glad that your family is inferior to mine? 
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Or blame me for being honest and sincere when making the momentous deci- 
sion of my life? 

ELIZABETH. Decision? (Her voice is like ice.) 

parcy. Yes, my dearest. (Slowly and with a note as one would tell a child of 
something astonishing) I have decided to — ask you to marry me... . 

ELIZABETH. (Facing him) | suppose I should be overwhelmed at this 
honour? (Outraged in her pride, but calmly satirical.) 

parcy. (Drawing back) But — (Hurt, astonished.) 

ELIZABETH. I ought to congratulate you on overcoming the battle be- 
tween your unwilling affection and my unworthiness — (Laughs with a sob 
under it) but you see I happen to be quite uninterested in your problems. 

parcy. Elizabeth — 

ELIZABETH. You astonish me. 

parcy. I astonish myself — (He approaches her again, his hand out. She 
repels him with a proud gesture. He is about to speak.) | 

ELIZABETH. If you were not so lacking in perception, sir, you might have 
spared yourself my refusal — 

parcy (Dumfounded) You refuse me? 

ELIZABETH. (Quietly) You might have noticed the fact long ago — I have 
never hidden it — I neither aspire to nor could I ever return your affection. 
(Cuttingly) As for your scruples about marrying into my family — (Smiles 
frostily) don’t let that ever concern you again. 

Darcy (White with shock and humiliation) Is that all the reply I am to be 
honoured with? (She turns away, silent. He moves toward her again but 
proudly.) 1 might perhaps deserve to be told why I have been rejected — 
(Resentfully) and with so little civility? 

(They stare at each other a second, utterly misunderstanding, utterly hurt, 
angry, but as restrained and well bred as one would expect. Their voices remain 
low but very tense. DARCY looks at her with hidden yearning but slowly mounting 
resentment. Once having accepted her definite refusal and her apparent contempt, 
he wishes to understand its cause, for the sake of his own amour-propre.) 

ELIZABETH. (4¢ last, shrugs with assumed indifference.) 1 also might de- 
serve to know why you consider my feelings so little while expressing your 
own. It is scarcely a compliment that you care for me against your better 
judgment, Mr. Darcy. 


Produced in New York September 26, 1935, 
Paths of Glory by Arthur Hopkins. Published by Samuel 


French. From Scene 8: The Third Company 
dug-out, in which several soldiers have gathered 
the night before a dawn attack. 


SIDNEY HOWARD 


FEROL. I wanted a Paris paper. Be the first time I ever went over the top 
without a Paris paper tucked over my chest. For protection! Been all round 
the regiment and there’s none to be had, God help me! 
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MEYER. Keep quiet. (FEROL sinks back, MEYER turns to LANGLOIS.) What 
did you do back there? What did you see? 

LANGLOIS. Well, I saw the carpenter making wooden crosses. 

RICHET. Oh, God! 

MEYER. Were they pretty crosses? Was he making ’em neat? Did you 
paint your name on one while you had the chance? 

DIDIER. You can’t worry him. He’s a philosopher. 

LANGLOIS. (Smiles) Laughing at me, Didier? I’m not afraid of dying. 

FEROL. Don’t say that! It’s bad luck! 

MEYER. This war’s bad luck. 

DIDIER. There’s material for a real conversation here. Because I’m going 
to get mine tomorrow. Seven times over the top and not a scratch yet. Too 
much luck builds up the odds against you. 

(General agreement draws the Company closer together.) 

FEROL. Funny thing how the war’s given me second sight. Ever since the 
beginning I’ve picked the men who were going to get it next day. Kind of 
look at a man and see he’s washed up and ready to move on. And next day, 
sure enough — Guess I must be some kind of a fatalist. 

LANGLOIS. Not looking at me? 

FEROL. Don’t know you well enough. 

MEYER. Somebody hand him a mirror. 

LANGLOIs. What I’m afraid of is being hurt. There are three wounds I 
dread. The eyes, the stomach, and the feet. They say stomach wounds hurt 
the worst. But never to see again! Or if you could see, not to be able to walk! 
Maybe I’d rather have feet than eyes at that. 


: Produced in New York September 25, 1935, 
Winterset by Guthrie McClintic. Published by Anderson 


MAXWELL ANDERSON House. From Act I, Scene 3: Mio (Burgess Mere- 
dith), a rogue-boy intent on revenging his 
father’s execution for murder, has fallen in love 
with Miriamne (Margo). 


M10. So now little Miriamne will go in 
and take up quietly where she dropped them all 
her small housewifely cares. — When I first saw you, 
not a half-hour ago, I heard myself saying, 
this is the face that launches ships for me — 
and if I owned a dream — yes, half a dream — 
we'd share it. But I have no dream. This earth 
came tumbling down from chaos, fire and rock, 
and bred up worms, blind worms that sting each other 
here in the dark. These blind worms of the earth 
took out my father — and killed him, and set a sign 
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on me — the heir of the serpent — and he was a man 
such as men might be if the gods were men — 
but they killed him — 
as they'll kill all others like him 
till the sun cools down to the stabler molecules, 
yes, till men spin their tent-worm webs to the stars 
and what they think is done, even in the thinking, 
and they are the gods, and immortal, and constellations 
turn for them all like mill wheels — still as they are 
they will be, worms and blind. Enduring love, 
oh gods and worms, what mockery! — And yet 
I have blood enough in my veins. It goes like music, 
singing, because you’re here. My body turns 
as if you were the sun, and warm. This men called love 
in happier times, before the Freudians taught us 
to blame it on the glands. Only go in 
before you breathe too much of my atmosphere 
and catch death from me. 

MIRIAMNE. I will take my hands 
and weave them to a little house, and there 

= you shall keep a dream — 

mio. God knows I could use a dream 
and even a house. 


Produced in New York December 9, 1935, 


Paradise Lost by The Group Theatre. Published by Random 
, House. From Act III: Kewpie (Elia Kazan), 
CLIFFORD ODETS taxi-driver turned gangster, has been instru- 


mental in the death of his friend, Ben Gordon, 
son of Leo (Morris Carnovsky) and son-in-law of 
Gus Michaels (Roman Bohnen). He visits the 
Gordons, who have just been dispossessed. 


KEWPIE. Don’t know what to do with my money these days, so I’m 
smoking Turkish. (To tEo) Have one — (Emotionally balked) Don’t be so 
Goddam ritzy, Mr. Gordon. I supported Ben’s family for two years. 

LEO. (Up to him) You killed my son. 

KEWPIE. You're a liar! He wanted to die. 

cus. And we know why. 

KEWPIE. He stood there like a rock — 

LEO. Get out! 

KEWPIE. He stood there soaking up cops’ bullets like a sponge — A guy 
with fifty medals for running. Ben Gordon wanted to die! 

cus. Now you get out, you low life, before I call a cop! 
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KEWPIE. (Furiously, in defense of his entire life.) You gimme worms, the 
whole bunch! A pack of tramps making believe they own the world because 
they read a book! I don’t read, see! But I saw the handwriting on the wall. 
I don’t stop to say it ain’t my cake. I cut a piece without asking! I done 
something to help myself. You don’t! Well, take a lesson from little Kewpie 
— if you don’t like the Constitution, make it over! Christ! then it’s my fault 
’cause Ben killed himself. That’s what he did. He dug his own grave. He was 
a little kid walking around in a man’s world — He couldn’t earn a living, and 
he was ashamed, and you made him like that. 

cus. Mr. Kewpie, you’re so small you ain’t visible to the naked eye! 

KEwPIE. Don’t think I’ll ever forget my friend Ben. I carry him around 
like a medal. He wanted to show he was better than me — that’s why he 
killed himself. He was better. You can have all this money — (Draws out 
handful of bills) Every Goddam nickel! 

cus. (An outraged rooster) Get out, get out — get off these premises! 

KEwPIE. Who wants the cash? 

cus. Get out! 

KEWPIE. (After looking at the-money, looking at them, suddenly hurls the 
bills in cus’ face.) P.S., and plenty more where it came from! 

(No one moves. KEWPIE can hardly catch his breath. It seems for a moment 
he will burst into tears. He finally stops, picks up all the bills, puts them in top 
of a box, says:) 

KEWPIE. I would’t mind right now if you beat my brains out. (Walks 
up to the door, stops. He exits. . . .) 

cus. (Finally) Well — we have struck him off the agenda forever . . . 

LEO. He is a lonely boy crying in a wilderness. 


Produced in New York September 25, 1935, 

Remember the Day by Philip Dunning. Published by Row, Ponca 
PHILO HIGLEY From Act Ht: Dewey (Frankie Thomas), a 
PHILIP DUNNING schoolboy ‘a long time ago’, has conceived a 
puppy love for his teacher, Nora Trinell (Fran- 

cesca Bruning), who loves a_fellow-teacher. 

Dewey discovers this and decides to leave for 

boarding school. Nora visits him before his 





departure. 
DEWEY . . . I saw you and Mr. and him. In Mr. Steele’s office. 
That’s all. (He stands looking up at her. Their eyes meet steadily.) 


NORA. I see. 

DEWEY. (4éruptly) I couldn’t help it .. . 

norA. They say, don’t they, that things never matter when you're 
young? ‘It isn’t important what happens then.’ Oh, I’ve heard it. I know 
better. 

DEWEY. I didn’t mean to tell you that. 
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Hav Ing taken time oft to create the brilliant decor for Jumbo, Albert Johnson 
returns to his work as designer for the Radio City Music Hall productions, 
where the requirements for ‘something new’ almost weekly seem rather to 
have perfected Johnson’s skill than to have stultified it. Here are two settings 
tor ‘Manhattan’: above, control room; below, exterior of Niblo’s Garden. 











oF Hig Mapes. 








Peter A. Juley and Son 





GONE, GONE, GONE. Henry Botkin, who accompanied George Gershwin 
to C ‘hi arleston on his search for local color for the score of Porgy and Be. SS, 
returned with a group of paintings that complement beautifully the back 
ground of the Negro south evoked in the Theatre Guild production of 
Por gy. ‘Gone, Gone, Gone’, an impression of a Negro spiritual, is one of a 
series recently exhibited in the Marie Harriman Gallery. 

















PLAYWRIGHTS’ SAMPLE BOOK 


nora. It’s out now, Dewey. That’s better. Much better. 

peweEY. Well, I guess I'll go up and get ready. 

nora. (Rises quickly) | wonder what I should tell you? I'd like you to 
understand. There’s so much. But there’s so little time — 

pewEY. None of my business. 

nora. I want you to see. 

DEWEY. ... There isn’t much time... 

nora. . . . No, not much time — to give you the world . . . Dewey, 
you're only thirteen! How can I make you see? 

pewEY. I’m fourteen. Last Monday. 

nora. Oh, my dear, don’t be proud of getting old. It’s — not much fun. 
Dewey, things will happen to you — terrible things. Lovely things too. I 
wish I could help you — with the terrible ones. Yet I can’t. No one can help. 

pEwEY. I never heard you talk that way. 

nora. Lucky boy! (She puts a hand on his shoulder.) But keep the high 


heart, Dewey. You have it. Don’t be afraid. (There is a silence . . .) 
DEWEY. I’m not afraid of anything. 
nora. . . . I’d hate to think that what has happened could change your 


attitude toward things —I mean toward the really important things — 
What have I done to you? 

DEWEY. (Sharply. Turns from Nora.) It doesn’t really matter — 

nora. It does, it does — it matters terribly . . . I don’t want you to 
despise me. Please don’t, Dewey. Please — like me. You see, it’s different 
for you. There’s your football, — and Steve — and all the outdoors, — so 
much to do. But I — I’m alone. (With sudden intensity . . . ) You don’t 
know what that’s like, do you? Not yet? 

pEwEY. Well, I guess not. 

noRA. (Facing him) But do you see what I mean? (Dewey stands silent 
before her, listening.) Someday you will. It’s then I want you to remember. 
I don’t care what you think of me now. (He looks up quickly.) No, truly I 
don’t. But someday try to see. Won’t you? Please, someday. Do you hear, 
Dewey? (There is something desperate in this last.) 

DEWEY, Sure, Miss Trinell. 

norA. Sometimes when it’s dark — and you're a little afraid — 

DEWEY. Yeah? 

nora. Well, you reach out your hands — even if there’s nothing — 
Things aren’t so fine in the world, Dewey, that you don’t have to snatch the 
moments. The moments, as they go by so fast. 

DEWEY. I suppose so — (Turns away) Well — 

NoRA ... Be an understanding man someday, Dewey . . . (Hand on 
his shoulder) There’s one thing, Dewey. When you find it out, don’t mind. 
In the end you'll stand alone. You'll have to. There'll be no one there . . . 
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ON BOOK REVIEWING 


The Pulitzer Prize Plays, edited by 
Kathryn Coe and William H. Cordell. 
Random House: $3.50. A Treasury of 
the Theatre, edited by Mantle and 
Gassner. Simon &§ Schuster: $3.75. 


We you come to review an an- 
thology of eaq like either of these 


in hand the problem is simpler: not to 
examine each play in the collection criti- 
cally; not to praise or damn a playwright 
for his style, or subject, or thinking — 
saying he is good here and there bad; not 
to balance one play against another, or 
complain that this play was included, why 
wasn’t so-and-so’s. Instead, the problem 
in reviewing an anthology like either of 
these comes down to asking yourself 
plain questions: 

Does it have a valid objective? (And 
with both of these books the answer is yes, 
for one sets out to bring all of the Pulitzer 
Prize winners within one cover while the 
other purposes to make itself a repository 
of some of the world’s great dramas.) Does 
it reach it as closely as it can? (Here again 
these two earn favorable answers, for the 
Pulitzer book covers the period of the 
Prize’s existence and the Treasury includes 
34 complete plays, starting with America’s 
Of Thee I Sing and working back through 
time and place to 4gamemnon.) Has there 
been a need for it? (Here the answer for 
the Pulitzer book is an emphatic yes; for 
the Treasury not so emphatic, although 
there can never be too many good an- 
thologies of great drama.) Does the ma- 
terial appear in an anthology for the first 
time (most of these plays have appeared 
occasionally or frequently elsewhere), or 
if it is a reappearance does the new ar- 
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rangement justify its inclusion? (Here 
that is the case, since there has not been a 
single collection of the Pulitzer plays, and 
since the Treasury is an intelligent selec- 
tion of plays chosen from the great, diffi- 
cult mass of available material, and as 
such is its own justification.) Is it com. 
plete, within its own limits? (The Pulitzer 
collection omits only last spring’s The Old 
Maid, whose absence is rather bitterly 
explained as due to a publisher’s disin- 
clination to participate. There are omis- 
sions in the Treasury [for instance, where 
is Lope de Vega?] but the editors have 
done well in including as much as they 
have.) Is it a good reference work, ap- 
pearing on its merits as such, not just to 
add a fancy name to a publisher’s list? 
(Both books are excellent for reference.) 
Is it sturdy, well-printed? (Both are in 
double columns of readable type, on satis- 
factory paper — though the Pulitzer col- 
lection has the edge here, being on some- 
what less transparent paper — and 
strongly bound to bear well the honorable 
badge of use.) Are there any special fea- 
tures of note? (Like the Pulitzer book’s 
list of other plays by the prize-winning 
dramatists; or the Treasury's bibliog- 
raphies of important plays not included, 
and of books on theatre through the ages.) 

WILLIAM LEETE 


PLAYWRIGHT’S NOVEL 


This Body the Earth, by Paul Green. 
Harper and Brothers: $2.50. 


: THEATRE ARTS for August, 1934, Paul 
Green said something of why he wrote 
plays, and why he wrote the plays he did, 
and he described his people as ‘those who 
live as it were with their feet in the earth 
and their heads bare to the storms, the 

















lightning and the gale — those who labor 
with their hands wresting from cryptic 
nature her goods and stores of suste- 
nance. These are the people of Mr. 
Green’s plays; they are the people of his 
new novel, This Body the Earth. 

Paul Green, as his plays have shown, 
has a social conscience: in this novel it is 
the fate of the poor white tenant farmer 
that concerns him. But he is an artist more 
than he is a propagandist, content to let 
his social problem unfold itself as it will, 
to speak in inference, to make only once a 
bald statement like this: ‘And I see it in 
front of my face... how every day 
thousands, hundreds of thousands others 
like me, are being born. Some day there’ll 
be so many of ’em you can’t keep ’em in 
slavery no longer. They’ll rise up and 
sweep you. . . away like you done my 
fences there in the fields. And all your 
banks and court-houses and great books 
written down with crooked figures, and 
your chain-gangs won’t keep it from hap- 
pening. How much more effectively is 
the book a continuous cry against a fester- 
ing sore in the side of society because it is 
the work of a creative artist! 

This Body the Earth is the story of 
Alvin Barnes, son of poor white share- 
croppers with a bastard inheritance from 
the plantation-owning class, who raised 
himself in the world through strength of 
body and desire for ‘the power and the 
glory of money’, who declared ‘They ain’t 
nothing better than work. The more I got 
to do the better I like it,’ and who found 
his end in an unmarked grave in the fields 
because his strength was too great for the 
slight opportunity that society allowed 
him. The tale is told simply, as it should 
be, stirringly, in prose notable for its easy 
rhythm, and with a full, unobtrusive sense 
of its tragedy. 

The press report that Thornton Wilder 
may desert the novel, because it is for him 
a dead form, to devote himself entirely to 
the theatre is of note in this connection, 
where a playwright turns at this time to 
fiction. The analogy becomes more impor- 
tant in the light of what Mr. Green brings 
to his new medium. This Body the Earth 
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has all the fine qualities that characterized 
In Abraham's Bosom, The House of Con- 
nelly, Roll, Sweet Chariot, Shroud My 
Body Down, with few of the faults that 
lay in those dramas. It has sharp, well- 
felt characters, social theme, dramatic 
power, and the familiar and ever-splendid 
evocation of nature and natural forces — 
and man in struggle with it. Some of Mr. 
Green’s loveliest writing springs from a 
sense of the occasional gentleness of Na- 
ture, as in these sentences: ‘The king-birds 
roamed the skies, merrily chasing crows 
or buzzards to the farthest edges of the 
horizon. And the chimney swifts swept the 
air clean of insects in their morning and 
afternoon forays. And the sassy little hum- 
mingbirds twittered swift as an arrow by 
one’s face in their little pestering fights. 
And the tohees down in the reedy thickets 
near the pasture flirted and played about 
like young girls displaying their bright 
garments... .’ But Nature, as Mr. 
Green inferred in THEATRE ARTS, is more 
often cruel, and man’s perpetual strife 
with it takes on a splendor that only a 
true folk-writer can evoke and transmit. 
This Body the Earth, tragic, profoundly 
felt, reaches its highest achievement in 
that evocation and transmission. 
EDWARD REED 


‘So You're Writing a Play!’, by Clay- 
ton Hamilton. Little, Brown: $1.75. 
7 the end of his book Mr. Ham- 
ilton summarizes what he recom- 
mends as a_ playwriting technique: 
‘Speaking in general of the practicing 
playwrights of this present period, I should 
say that the last thing which they allow 
themselves to think about is the writing 
of the lines which the actors are to speak. 
. . . Starting with a germinal idea, they 
first develop an underlying story, which 
will far exceed in compass the limited 
dimensions of the play itself. Next, they 
select from this underlying story those 
high points, or crucial moments, which 
must be exploited on the stage. These 
selected passages, with the various ma- 
terial which they contain, are then ar- 
ranged conveniently in pigeonholes of 
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place and time. Next, the subject-matter 
in each pigeonhole is taken out and 
planned 5 practicable presentation on 
the stage; and, subsequently, the several 
scenes thus planned are patterned into a 
general plot. After a more or less detailed 
scenario of the entire play has been worked 
out — either on paper or in the author’s 
head — from the beginning through the 
middle to the end, there will occur a 
breathing space which the dramatist may 
devote most profitably to an attempt to 
intensify his intimacy with the characters 
concerned. — In the contemporary thea- 
tre, the final task of writing out the 
dialogue should be little more than a 
reportorial exercise. . . .” 

It is advice based on practice and ob- 
servation. It is certainly not startling, or 
new, or a technique that most people 
could not have thought out for them- 
selves with a little effort. It is, gererally 
speaking, typical of the whole book. 

Mr. Hamilton has devoted his life to 
one phase or another of the theatre. He 
has studied and done research, taught, 
written for and about the theatre, col- 
laborated, served on the Pulitzer Play 
Committee, criticized, lectured, known 
countless theatre people, seen plays un- 
numbered. But strangely enough his book 
does not indicate the breadth of his wis- 
dom and experience. His advice to embryo 
playwrights is not particularly penetrat- 
ing; his frequent anecdotes ioe his 
friends are not particularly revealing, 
either of them or of the theatre. His book 
cannot take a place with Baker’s Dra- 
matic Technique or Archer’s Play-Making, 
and even in the middle-ground he has 
chosen, he has not done too well. 

Some of the things he does say, however, 
are well worth the repetition gained by his 
saying them at all. In particular, his faith 
in the place of the Little Theatres (the 
good Little Theatres) in the American 
drama scene is reassuring. His emphasis 
on the fact that theatre art is in reality 
made up of many arts cannot be too often 
stressed. 

There is, too, pleasure in reading a book 
by a man with two predilections rather 
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uncommon in these days. One is a nos. 
talgia for the freedom and flexibility of 
the Elizabethan theatre. The other is an 
ardent belief in poetry’s place on the stage, 


Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, by Louis B. Wright. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press: $5. 


* Amonc all the forms of entertainment 

that amused the public of Eliza. 
bethan England, none flourished with 
greater vigor than the drama, and none 
appealed more generally to all classes, 
. . . Plays based on history, native and 
foreign, made up a large part of the dra- 
matic fare acceptable to all types of au- 
diences, aristocratic and plebeian. Even 
to a Puritan it was more difficult to find 
fault with a play that preached a propa- 
ganda of patriotism, and citizens whose 
consciences plagued them about idle and 
wanton shows felt a satisfaction in learn. 
ing from the stage the past grandeur of 
their country. Better even than plays on 
biblical themes were those derived from 
chronicle-histories, for the former might 
smack of blasphemy, whereas the latter 
could offend only when they meddled with 
contemporary affairs of state and brought 
grave personages into ridicule.’ 

That quotation is one of many equally 
succinct passages in this theatre chapter 
of a non-theatre book that should not go 
unnoticed. Other types of plays, too, 
could be counted sure-fire hits even before 
production; still others were doomed to 
limited approval. Mr. Wright indicates 
their contents, demonstrates to what parts 
of Elizabethan society each appealed, 
recreates the audiences, the growing dra- 
matic schism between middle-class and 
Cavalier (one phase of the Puritan revolu- 
tion), and generally develops in this chap- 
ter his theory that it was at this period 
that the later supremacy of the commer- 
cial class had its origin. In a study of that 
group’s habits of living and thinking dur- 
ing the Elizabethan era, the theatre's 
place is important. He bases this phase of 
his larger study of middle-class culture on 
careful research that results in a readable, 
informative one-chapter summary. 
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KATHARINE 


CORNELL 


Eugene Speicher’s 
painting of the first 
lady of the theatre, as 
she appears in Candida. 
Katharine Cornell re- 
cently gave New York 
a brief revival of 
Romeo and Fuliet, and 
is preparing Shaw’s 
Saint Foan tor presen- 
tation in March. 


William McKillop 








THEATRE ARTS : 1916-1936 
A-LINE-A-YEAR-OR-SO 


BEING AN ACCOUNT of leading figures and outstanding events in the 
American theatre, and in the theatre of the world, during twenty years, as 
they were recorded (usually before the time of general recognition) in the 
pages of THEATRE ARTS. With some added notes indicating the wide range 
of the magazine itself and its progress from a small quarterly through a 
‘middling-sized’ monthly to the international magazine of 1936 which 
famous critics call: ‘The world’s most beautiful and alive theatre maga- 
zine’; ‘American, but recognized as the leading International Review.’ 





International 
Magazine of 
The Theatre 


1916. First quarterly issue published in 
Detroit under the pioneering editor- 
ship of Sheldon Cheney: ‘To hasten 
the day when the speculators will 
step out . . . and let the artists in.’ 


1917. ‘The Myth of Urban’, by Ken- 
neth Macgowan. ‘Robert Edmond 
Jones’, by Hiram Moderwell, with 
ten illustrations. ‘The Painter and the 
Stage’, by Lee Simonson. ‘The Dance’, 
by Isadora Duncan. 

1918. The picture of a beautiful Ger- 
man playhouse (this is war time) 
makes Detroit an uncomfortable home. 
‘Our Unreasonable Theatre’, by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

1919. Established in New York under 
the joint editorship of Sheldon 
Cheney, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth 
Macgowan and Marion Tucker, with 
Macgowan as dramatic critic. 
Bernice, by Susan Glaspell. 

19920. The Portrait of Tiero, by Zoe 
Akins. (Do you know it?) The 
Dreamy Kid, by Eugene O'Neill. 


The Moscow Art Theatre. (A special 
issue three years before the organ- 
ization comes to New York.) 


1991. A series on ‘American Pro- 
ducers’ includes the definitive study 
of David Belasco by Huneker. 
Norman Bel Geddes’ project for 
The Divine Comedy, later published 
in book form by Theatre Arts, Inc. 
The Emperor Jones, by Eugene 
O'Neill. (The author says he will 
spend his first three dollars for a sub- 
scription — and he does.) 

19292. Stark Young takes his place 
among the Editors, continuing his ar- 
ticles on Theatre Practice: ‘Acting’, 
‘Direction’, ‘Voice in the Theatre’. 
International Theatre Exhibition in 
Amsterdam increases the demand 
(and opportunity) for foreign news. 
Pirandello’s Sicilian Limes. 

1923. Richard Boleslavsky begins his 


series: ‘First Lessons in Acting’. 


Roland Young designs his own com- 
plete International Exhibition (as 
funny now as it was then). 


1924. THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY ap- 
pears — modestly enough. 
D. H. Lawrence on ‘The Hopi 
Snake Dance’. (Which, he writes the 
Editor, he likes best of all his essays.) 
First Tributary Theatre Yearbook. 
(There are now twelve annual is- 
sues, together a full register of 
amateur and educational theatres.) 
John Mason Brown, just out of Har- 
vard, sends his first article to THEATRE 
ARTS: ‘The Theatre at Drottning- 
holm. 
Paul Green's The No ‘Count Boy 
(two years before In Abraham's 
Bosom won the Pulitzer Prize). 


1925. Ashley Dukes joins the staff as 
English Editor. 

Thornton Wilder tries dramatic criti- 
cism. (He didn’t like it. That was a 
year before Cabala, two years 
before San Luis Rey.) 

Andre Levinson illumines the whole 
world of the dance. 

Publishes Drawings for the Theatre, 
by Robert Edmond Jones. 

1926. What the Moderns Have Done 
to Shakespeare. (A special issue 
that sells at $8 today.) 

Edith Hamilton on ‘Tragedy’, her 
first appearance in print (followed 


by the brilliant articles that make up 
much of The Greek Way). 


1927. Special Dance Issue, laying the 
first foundations for American dance 
criticism. 

Publishes Isadora Duncan's The Art 
of the Dance. 

1928. Shaw's letters to Janet Achurch 
(the first Candida) on ‘How to Lec- 
ture on Ibsen’, and ‘Being a Lady in 
High Comedy’. 

Gordon Craig's project for Macbeth. 
First Travel Issue: a calendar for the 
audience on the road. 





PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED 
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1929. Special Motion Picture | 


(THEATRE ARTS being no longerg 
of the P.S. in the first Foreword! 
do not intend to be swallows 
by the movies.) 

Publishes Joseph Urban’s Theatre 
Start of Carl Carmer’s artide 
‘American Playwrights’. (Event 
extended to include Maxwelld 
derson, Philip Barry, George 

man, George Kelly, Paul Ge 


Eugene O'Neill, etc.) 


1930. Again enlarged, this timets 


ent size. Opens an English offce 


1931. Special Circus Issue. (Som 


our readers object that circusé 
theatre, but Eisenstein carries 
issue with him across America, 


1932. Adolphe Appia Memoriali 


with twenty-six plates of his da 
and records of his life and won 
THEATRE ARTS active in founding) 
tional Theatre Conference: los 
cooperatively the best interes 
the American theatre.’ 


1933. ‘Collective Bargaining’, byk 


ton Eustis. (The first article ines 
which became the best book« 
business of the theatre: B’Way 
George Pierce Baker: a specislé 
The American Indian: special & 


1934. American National Theatres | 


Architecture for the New I 
(A special issue later dev 
and published in book form) 


1935. Two special issues: Britit 


tional Theatre, and Lope a! 
Three Hundred Years Alter. 
‘New Theatres for Old’. (Ream 
an active fight to modemizet 
building and the New York® 
Code.) 
Publication of Theatre Art 
Series Il (Modern Stage ¥# 
and III (Shakespeare and His! 
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. 
Daykarhanova’s 


, SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of 
edapted to the needs of the Americen 

stage available to young men and women 

seoline thorough training for the theatre. 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, stege make-up, 
voice, body development, diction, dialects. 


Private lessons available 
REHEARSAL GROUP for actors 
COACHING in parts 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM 
For Further Information 
Miss Frances Deitz 
29 West 56 St., New York 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-5834 


School and Studio Directory 

















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 
SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


> 














Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


“The Great Teacher" — DAVID BELASCO 


Study under the Teacher of 


| Ina Claire Helen Hayes 
} Katharine Hepburn Jane Wyatt 
| Erik Rhodes Osgood Perkins 
| Clark Gable Walter Holbrook 

Carol Stone Mary Taylor 


Jane Bancroft Evan Van Heflin 
| Douglass Montgomery Priscilla Lane 


Rose Mary Lane 
and Other Stars of Stage, Screen and Radio 


IMMEDIATE 
ENROLLMENT 


entitles students to full course privileges in 
any one of the following classes: 


BEGINNERS’ CLASS 
SPECIAL 
INTERMEDIATE 
CLASS 
ADVANCED CLASS 


individual Instruction. Special Courses 
for Teachers and Public Speakers 
Call, write or phone for literature 
235 East 62d Street, New York, N. Y. 
| RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 

















THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, 
|| Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by 
GEORGE BAL ANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
ANATOLE VILZAK 
MURIEL STUART 


Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts by 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN end EDWARD M. M. 
WARBURG 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wickersham 2-7667 
Send for brochure 




















Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


fllNiene =" Theatre 


(40th Year) 
| Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
Stock theater appearances while learning 


_DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
| VOCAL and DANCE 


| Professional training — the only Dramatic School in 
the United States presenting its students a week in 
each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
in Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, 
Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study 
| subjects. 
| Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 





—— 








MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


| 
| 





“Maria Ouspenskaya 
is the finest teacher 
of acting it has been 
our pleasure to know.” 


— LEE STRASBERG 
HAROLD CLURMAN 


Directors of 


The GROUP THEATRE 











Special Spring Term Begins Feb. 3rd 


For further information inquire 


27 WEST 67" ST., N. Y. 


Telephone: SUsquehanna 7-3750 
















@ THEATRE 
@ DANCE 
@ MUSIC 

@ ARTS 

















e DRAMA 


ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Guest Director 


22ND SUMMER SESSION 
Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE STUDIOS 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


WITH 
j i Laure Elliot Burk Symon 
Techniques of Acting Marthe Graham Blanche Talmud 
Voice and Speech Louis Horst Mary Tarcai 
i Sanford Meisner Fanny Bradshaw 
Dencing " Stage Craft Marian Rich Charles Weidman 
Music applied to Movement Muriel Stuart Arthur Wilmurt 
Irene Lewisohn 
Season: DIRECTORS Rite Wallach Morgenthau Catalogue on request 
October to May Alice McCoy Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th St., N. Y. C. BR 9-9766 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 
thorough preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 
Separate Children’s Department 


Two Modern Theatres 
Radio Equipment 


Spring Term—February 3rd 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 








GOODMAN THEATRE | 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
v 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 


The school operates its own theatre and has 4 
highly trained professional faculty. 

Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 

The courses are so designed that students may 
| specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted 


For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO i: THEATRE 


Twenty years in New York City 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
Stage Screen Radio 
Day and Evening Classes 
Private lessons at any time 
Students given opportunity 
to act each week 


Special course at the 
Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 
Gable and other prominent actors. 
Work sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
REGISTRATION OPEN 
Write for Catalogue 
15 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 














SS 


Kee COLUMBIA COLLECE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
@ DRAMA 
@ MUSIC 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 


Diploma and Degrees offered 
Students may enter at any time 





Centrally located in downtown Chicago 


45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 

















HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD prema oct 


(Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 


offers complete training and prepara- 
tion for the stage. Courses for both 
advanced students and beginners. 
Private instruction in 

ACTING TECHNIQUE 

RADIO BROADCASTING 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
COACHING IN PARTS 


"l consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
— Rachel Crothers. 


Address inquiries to 


Tower Studio 
Clecle 7-7000 


3218 Barbizon Plaze 
New York City 














UNIVERSITY 


DAVID ITKIN, Director 


Professional training for 


@ ACTING 
@TEACHING 
@ DIRECTING 
Fully equipped Theatre for all 
student perf ip! and 





degree courses. Evening classes. 


A Professional School 
with University Prestige 


Second Semester — Feb. 3 


TMENTof DRAMA 


ROOM 304 « 64 E. LAKE + CHICAGO 


DEPA 











THEATRE 


Founded on seventeen years’ successful theatrical 
production of the internationally known Pasadena 
Playhouse . . . this School is unique in its practical 


training for a career in the theatre. . . whether 
acting, producing, directing, or technical work be 
the goal. We are producing constantly on three 
stages with opening nights attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Many young players have 
gone from Playhouse stages to profitable careers on 
stage, screen and radio. These include Robert Young, 
Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, 
Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Randolph Scott and 
others. Two-year course, under experienced faculty 
of twenty, gives thorough training in acting and 
play production, voice and diction, body control, 
make-up, costume, etc., with special emphasis on 
development of student's individual personality. 
Cultural endowments .. . languages, literature of 
drama, etc., are accented. Course splendidly equips 
student for any branch of dramatic endeavor. Write 
General Manager for handsome new pictorial cata- 
log and copy of “A Stepping Stone to the Movies.” 
GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 


PASADENA onurr PLAWHOUSE osx 
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| 
‘See for Yoursel 


Attractions current in New Yok; 
gether with some to look forwaj 
within the month (dates indefinite), @ 
@ list of those which have closed 
the last recording. The opening e 
closing dates appear in parent 
after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933— 





Drama adapted from the Erskine ( 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Non, 2, x 
—.) by Lillian Hellman. Producerg 
director: Herman Shumlin. With Kathe! 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence Mc 
—e 




















||| THEATRE SCHOOL 


THE HILDA SPONG) 





A thoroughly practical course in de 
matic instruction under the person 
direction of Hilda Spong. 





Diction — Technique of Acting 
Pantomime —Make-Up—Fencing 
Dancing — Student Performance § 
Daniel Frohman says: “Hilda Spong's yeer# 


splendid service in the theatre qualify hea 
mirably for showing people how to act 


MID-YEAR TERM BEGINS FEB. 3 


For Information Address: 
The Secretary, 9 East 59th St., N. Y. 


AL York Scho , 
of the Theatre 


EUZABETH B. GRIMBALL ; 
is distinguished for 
> its progressive fundamental 
training and careful developmett 
of the individual personality. 

> its record of employed graduaté 
on the stage, screen and radio. 
> its American Theatrical Sema 
in Austria. 

WINTER and SPRING CLASSE 


Literature on Request 


Carnegie Hall, New Y 


Telephone COlumbes 5-244 
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BY West 47th Street 


N ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 
THREE MEN ae edy by George Abbott and 
1935~ il Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 


hn Ceci 
With William Lynn. 


- ; ANUARY 16 (Sept. 16——.) 
mIGHT OF by Ayn Rand. Producer: 


4. H. Woods. 


> ABROAD (Sept. 19 .) Re- 
AT _ Howard Dietz and Arthur 
+ ee 8 Producer: Lee Shubert. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Reginald 
Gardiner, Paul Haakon and Eleanor 
Powell 


WINTERSET (Sept. 25———-) by Maxwell 
" Anderson. Producer and director: Guthrie 
\cClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Richard Bennett, Burgess Meredith, 


Margo and Eduardo Ciannelli. 


IWBILEE! (Oct. 12 .) Musical show by 
Moss Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris, in association with Max 
Gordon. With Mary Boland. 


WULATTO (Oct. 24— .) by Langston 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 


NEAD END (Oct. 28 ) by Sidney Kings- 

“ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney ; 
With Billy Halop, Theodore Newton, 
loseph Downing, Gabriel Dell, Huntz 
Hall. Bobby Jordan, Charles R. Duncan, 
Charles Bellin, Elspeth Eric, Sheila Trent, 
Marjorie Main and Robert J. Mulligan. 


RIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——.) 
Dramatization by Helen Jerome of the 
lane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor- 
fon, Settings and costumes by Jo Miel- 
finer. With Adrianne Allen, Colin Keith- 
fohnston, Lucile Watson, John Halloran, 

Percy Waram and Harold Scott. 

PARNELL (Nov. 117 ) by Elsie Schauf- | 
fer. Producers: Robinson Smith and 
Frederick W. Ayer. Settings by Stewart 
Chaney. With George Curzon, Margaret 
Rawlings and Effe Shannon 


JUMBO (Nov. 16 ‘Theatrical circus’ 

by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur; 
music by Rodgers and Hart. Producer: 
Billy Rose. Directed by John Murray 
Anderson; book directed by George Ab- 
hott. Settings by Albert Johnson; cos- 
tumes by Raoul Péne Du Bois. With 
Jimmy Durante 


FIRST LADY (Nov. 26 ) by George S 
Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. Pro- 
jucer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by George 
‘. Kaufman. With Jane Cowl, Lily Cahill 
and Stanley Ridges. 

Continued on following page 





GOTHAM BOOK MART 


The Tragedy of Nijinsky by Anatole Bourman and 
D Lymen $3.00 


Place your order now for first editions 


AGrmmar of the Film by Raymond Spottiswoode. 

London, 1935 $4.95 

Fetes Galantes, Poems by Paul Verlaine with 20 

hull-page plates in color by George Barbier 
luxe limited edition. Pub. at $25 

Our price $12.50 

Actors and Others by Roland Young. Over 70 


Celebrities in caricature. Limited ed 


Pub. at $5 O 


gnea 
ur price $2.75 
Catalogues Sent on Request 


No. 33 — Books on the Theatre, Dance, 
and Cinema 


No. 34 & 35 — New Bargain Lists 
New York 

















Kingsley. 





BOOK SHOP BREVITIES 


“D.F." are almost magic initials on Bway; 
you'll know why if you read DANIEL FROH- 
MAN PRESENTS (3.50) . . . If you want to 
get practical, we suggest HISTORIC COSTUME 
FOR THE STAGE by Lucy Barton (5.00) with 
lotsniots of pictures — descriptive folder for the 
first fifty who ask . . . 


Just printed, still worth the price of admission, 
SHE LOVES ME NOT— Howard Lindsay 
(.75), CEILING ZERO — Frank Wead (.75), 
NOAH — Wilmurt out of Obey (.75 in paper, 
2.00 bound) . . . From London Town comes 
Mr. Bridie's THE BLACK EYE (1.25) . . . 


This season's in full swing . . . We offer that 
Washington merry-go-round FIRST LADY by 
Dayton and Kaufman (2.00), LADY PRECIOUS 
STREAM by H. S. Hsiung (Shoong in case 
phonetics fail you — 2.00), LIBEL! by Edward 
Wooll (2.00) and VICTORIA REGINA by 
Hayes-oops we mean Housman (3.50) and worth 
it, including much goodness not in the playing 
version, and pictures by Winnie the Pooh Shepard 


Coming in early 1936 and we would take 
orders, DEAD END, BOY MEETS GIRL, PAR- 
ADISE LOST, PARNELL, ETERNAL ROAD, 
TAMING OF THE SHREW (we know it's not 
new!) probably 2.00 per . . . We do get around 
and our mailing list will keep us cheek to cheek — 
your name and address is all youhavetosend .. . 
Little but not least, PUPPETRY 1935 (2.00) and 
the charming ADVENTURES OF A RUSSIAN 
PUPPET THEATRE by Nina Efimova (2.50) .. . 


We sell oddments too; souvenir programs with 
pictures of PORGY AND BESS (.35) and the 
SHREW (.25); the MIME REVIEW — new 
English quarterly — two issues so far, each 15c; 
and a useful STORY OF COSTUME Told In 
Pictures (.50) . . . Just send orders (c'mon now) 
or inquiries to Desk TA 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















PERMANENCE 


Even the most successful 
Broadway plays vanish at last 
from the boards, not to be re- 
vived for a generation. Books 


preserve them from oblivion. 


Reading recalls vividly the 
interpretation of a part, you Can 
enjoy again, in books, dramatic 
moments experienced in the the- 
atre. And you can catch those 
lines you missed when someone 
coughed. 


SEE THE PLAY 
BUY THE BOOK 


LONGMANS, 
GREEN AND CO. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 


Agents for amateur presentation rights 
9 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for free play catalogue 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


IF THIS BE TREASON 
LOST HORIZONS 

AH, WILDERNESS! 
PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE DELUGE 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








| AEE ORI, NRE 
RANDOM HOUSE 


Fil T $ 


IN BOOK FORM 





FIRST LADY 


by Katharine Dayton 
and George S. Kaufman 


BOY MEETS GIRL 


By Sam and Bella Spewack 


PARADISE LOST 


By Clifford Odets 


DEAD END 


By Sidney Kingsley 


END OF SUMMER 
By S. N. Bebrman 


EACH VOLUME $2 


THE PULITZER 
PRIZE PLAYS 


Complete texts of all the plays 
1918-1934, $3.50 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
RANDOM HOUSE 
20 East 57th St., New York 

CRISS TS aR SRR eM ERES 
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CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE ST. 


aban IES 
STAGE CURTAINS 
COSTUMES 
Every fabric need of DANCE 
and DRAMA groups supplied 
by MAHARAM. Same serv- 


ice and quality rendered to 
leading Broad way Productions. 


Free Samples sent to ree- 
ognized groups or schools 


48th St., N. Y. 





. - . 


an appropriate 


| and draperies 
| value. 


Rental scenery can 


for E 
A selected play, 


A Document 
very Producer 


wisely cast, requires 
ackground to make it 


a complete success. 


We offer a vast collection of scenery 


of quality, style and 


ay we convince you! 


Rentals or Purchase 


be had two days in advance 


for dress rehearsal without additional charge. 
Write for Details 
Universal Scenic & Drapery Studios, Inc. 


| 315 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
| LAckawanna 4-7846 4-7845 





SCENIC 


and brilliance 


USED FOR: 





ordinary paints. 





PAINTS and DYES 


which endure ! 


ALJO PAINTS are used by profes- 
sional scenic artists because the luster 


of the colors outlast 


Theatrical Scenery and Frescoes — Also 
Colors for Posters and Showcards, Inte- 
rior Decoration and Art work of all 
kinds. Dyes for recoloring Costumes, 
Draperies, Batik dyes. 

Write for full information and price-list 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 21st Street 


New York, N. Y. 








SOUND RECORDINGS 
(From Life) 


On regular 10 inch discs 
At 78 RPM 


Aeroplanes, automobiles, 
animals, etc. 


Make your productions realistic 
—Write for Catalog— 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Richmond, Indiana 
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See for Yourself, Continued 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27——.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Allyn Joslyn, Jerome Cowan and Joyce 


Arling. 
ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov. 27 .) by 
Stephen Gross. Producer: Al Rosen 


MAY WINE (Dec. 5— 





.) Play with music. | 


Score by Sigmund Romberg; book by | 
Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar Hammer 
stein II. Producer: Laurence Schwab. | 


With Walter Slezak, Nancy McCord and | 


Walter Woolf King. 


PARADISE LOST (Dec. 9 .)by Clifford 
Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. With 
Morris Carnovsky, Roman Bohnen, Gro- 
ver Burgess, Sanford Meisner, Elia Kazan 
and Stella Adler. 


LET FREEDOM RING (Dec. 17 .) by 
Albert Bein. Producer: Theatre Union. 


LIBEL! (Dec. 20 ) by Edward Wooll. 
From London. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
With Colin Clive, Wilfrid Lawson, Ernest 
Lawford and Joan Marion. 


SCANDALS (Dec. 25 .) Revue. Music 
by Ray Henderson. Producer: George 
White. With Bert Lahr and Willie How- 
ard. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26 ) by 
Laurence Housman. From London. Pro- 
ducer and director: Gilbert Miller. Set 


tings by Rex Whistler. With Helen Hayes 
and Vincent Price. 


HELL FREEZES OVER (Dec. 28 .) by 
John Patrick. Producer: George Kondolf. 


MID-WEST (Jan. 7, 1936 ) by James 
Hagan. Producer: Lee Shubert. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Jan. 13——.) Return engagement of 
the Nicholas Cosentino play. Producers: 
O'Neill and De Maria. 


GRANITE (Jan. 73 .) by Clemence 
Dane. Producer: Charles R. Hammer- 


slough. With Mary Morris. 


I WANT A POLICEMAN (Jan. 14 a 
by Rufus King and Milton Lazarus. Pro 


ducers: Curtis and Myers. With Estelle 
Winwood. 
LOOKING FORWARD 
RUSSET MANTLE (Jan. 16) by Lynn 


Riggs. Producers: Mayer and Queen. Set- 
tings by Donald Oenslager. With John 
Beal. 


A ROOM IN RED AND WHITE (Jan. 18) 
by Roy Hargrave. Producers: Wim: in and 
Kondolf. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Chrystal Herne and Leslie Adams. 


THE PURITAN (Jan. 20) 
by Chester Erskine of the Liam O'Flaherty 
novel. Producer: Chester Erskine 
Denis O'Dea. 


THE ILLUSTRATORS’ SHOW 


Revue. Producer: Tom Weatherly. 


(Jan. 20 


ETHAN FROME (Jan. 21) Dramatization 
of the Edith Wharton story by Lowell 
Barrington, revised by Owen and Donald 
Davis. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 
































































your show the same as Bre D 
managers do. Brooks Cog cm 
are used in practicall every Ne cnt 
York production. These “Ce 
costumes are avalible T tor — 
use. World's largest and an 
neg collection to cho 
from. Send list of requiremengly 
our proposal. ¥ 
Brooks \ : 
260 West 41st Street, New You 6 = 












Mielziner. With Ruth Gordon, p 
Lord and Raymond Massey. 


CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28) by 
Smith. From London. Producer:' 
Guild. Directed by Tyrone 


Settings by Lee Simonson. 
Merivale and ¢ sladys Cooper 


With 





ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 29) fell 
Sketches by David Freedman, Mos 
lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Music by \e 
Duke. Producers: Shuberts. Dire: 
John Murray Anderson. Settings hy 
cente Minnelli. With Fannie Brie 
ephine Baker and Harriet Hoctor 


Le 


THE ETERNAL ROAD (February\§ 
tacle. Dialogue by Franz Werfel. Mx 
Kurt Weill. Producer: Meyer W.% 
Directed by Max Reinhardt. Setting 
Norman Bel Geddes. With Sam} 
Helene Thimig, Nini Theilade andi 
mond Pinchot. 




















CLOSED a 
THIS OUR HOUSE (Dec. 11-12) Wy, 
WHATEVER GOES UP (Nor. 25-De 
ABIDE WITH ME (Nov. 21-Dec. af : 
THE SEASON CHANGES (Dec. 344 | 
CONTINENTAL VARIETIES (Dect 
BLIND ALLEY (Sept. 2g-Jan. 4 
REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept S 
MOON OVER MULBERRY Siti 

(Sept. 4-Jan. 4) 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE (0d le 


OF 
STAGE. 


HOLIDAY (eg he 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Dec. 23-J@ 


TOMORROW'S A 





Dramatization | 


With | 
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Jan. 4) ; 

oroug 

| TRULY VALIANT (Jan. 9-9 os 

or 

|O, EVENING STAR! (Jan. 8-1 . 
TAPESTRY IN GRAY (Dec. 27-/# 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW4 Sp 

20-Jan. 18) Sy 

PORGY AND BESS (Oct. 10-Jan. 8  Galone 

= 





GHOSTS (Dec. 12-Jan. 18) 
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Frances E I C os : 
( YY 
2) ROBINSON- MERICAN ACADEMY 
“The Great Teacher” O F D R M - I C T S 
pU —David Belasco A A A R 
ae St in FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
“TUDY under the tea ; 
Speed Hayes, Katharine a. i . , | : 
y pononag om ao screen and radio. For 51 Years America’s Leading tidal 
™caretally grade co otudent are a Dart of thi for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
4 ments oO has ‘developed so many — 
= per > his famous dramatic coach 
et artes vil at once for any of the following PREPARES FOR ACTING. fescue. Ba cae 
chor NNERS' CLASS ie | 
pnreRMMEDIATE CLASS SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 
entsly ADVANCED CLASS | es 
individual instruction. Special Courses for Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
Teachers and Public Speakers 
Call, phone or write for Literature ROOM 1 oni 
935 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. commen mats. tae ei core 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 



































Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


= COLUMBIA COLLEGE eal MARIA 
Bec) SPEC evD ORAM filviene =" Theatre oyspENSKAYA 


(40th Year) 
Founded by Mary A. Blood Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
@ DRAMA Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
MUSIC Stock theater appearances while learning * 
* DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY Pri — 
@ VOICE VOCAL and DANCE rivate and class lessons 
@ RADIO te nioed Sncning — the only Dramatic School in| for actors and singers. 










. each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training : : 

b \ Diploma and Degrees offered i. Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, Techni que of actin 3, 
Vy Characterization, Fencing, dt t lied stud . . 
inert Students may enter at oo sulideaia, ee a coaching for parts, dic- 

} Centrally located in downtown icago Special Courses for Teaching . . 
ngs Oy ? Directing and General Culture tion, body expression. 


45th year. Catalog on request. 
For catalog 93 address rn 


or further information inquir 
Addven Renken Dept. 20 , erinto atio nq e 
Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 












































ay 616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 66 West 85th St. Now Vest City | *? 8 OO Seem ew Vem, ¥: 
ol. M : 
VN | 
Sen j On an Island In th 
TE DEUOORA IRVINE count, | ITHACA COLLEGE 
TUDIO th: THEATRE }IIDELAH RI z ; 
Twenty years in New York City Schoo! epartments o 
A COURSE IN ACTING of the SPOKEN WORD Music—DrRAMA— PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Stage Screen Radio and THEATRE WORKSHOP NEW COURSES 
.) Weekly Student Productions June, July, August _ pers se 
SPECIAL RADIO EQUIPMENT | Oak Bluffs, Martha‘s Vineyard Island STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
25-De eS fie Sate, — 25th year Acting — Dancing — Voice 
: Work sponsored by Eva LaOeleme es enti, ee soation, ae Speech — Singing 
ae r n ience 
Dec, a serene Camm ye p <ese Ag Bese Radio and Screen Technique 
ec. 28 COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGI Stock Company 4 nightly in our Courses for 
ne ae MARCH 17 sl ae orseback Riding, Announcers, Actors, Singers 
7? \ in Actin . . 
(Dect “yely 6 to August 11 _ Winter School, October to May, Cleveland, O. Ballet and Stage Dancing 
p Write for Catalogue For catalogue address Write for details 
: Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 MR. PHIDELAH RICE -“T > » . |W 
| a me ng “90 \ 1205 Carmegio Hall Cleveland, Obie Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 

















y STR 
FEAG IN SCHO OL Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
so Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London 
Jot OF DRAMATIC ART SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and @ THEATRE 
> (ef CESCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT ee @ DANCE 
~ | ; July 27th-A.ugust 10th — BATH 
e we of the Feagin School give August 13th-Augest 27th —BATH @ MUSIC 
Porough preparation for Directing and + tn Mapes SOR-Septens a 
T Unrivalled tunit f t d study in 
seching es well as for Acting and all ccmel Trenves onder tenew geeteniond ore- @ ARTS 
forms of Dramatic Expression ducers. Public performances of Classic and Mod- 


ern Plays ee by members in Little Theatre 


II 
Separate Chil ; t Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms of CORNISH SCHOOL 
cay spore Dowetnen Bath. Fine! performances of Festival Plays in Lon- 
7 ja p oder 'heetres don. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 
a, ‘adio Equipment Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salisbury * DRAMA 





- Spri Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West-Coun 
REW ‘ ing Term — March 16th try centre. Fee for session, three pounds fourteen ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Guest Director 
Se shillings Popenmerreny y provided in historical 
m ion — 18th-cent , if desired 
mer Session — July 6th er 22ND SUMMER SESSION 
I, f Catalogue T » . — — . 
Ie — W. 57th St., New York City B — THEATRE, ee Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 
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gl 
THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT HOSTELRy | 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 
“To give the theatre minded traveller creative instruction and social recreation during the Festival Sema 
For Professors of English Literature and Poetry, and Teachers of Drama. 
For Students preparing for a career on the stage. , 
For the Layman who loves to read and see Shakespeare's plays. h 
For the Traveller who wishes to stop in Stratford among congenial friends, 


LECTURES, CLASSES, RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT, VISITS BACK STAGE 4. 
SOCIAL CONTACTS IN AND NEAR STRATFORD 


FIVE SESSIONS: July 7 — July 21 — Aug. 4 — Aug. 18 — Sept. 1 


s for 


jests may also reaister for one or mo week genera! lecture 3 nly 
Sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Or kinner, Edith Wynne Matthison, William Lyon Phelps, John Macar \| 
Mrs. Andrew Carneaie. Sir Archibald f wer, Cornelia Ot kinner r Barry Jackson and therd tenet ‘ 
people — 
Write for prospectus to FANNY BRADSHAW, Theatre Studio 
Individual instruction and rehearse 136 East 67 Street, New Y 
groups at the Studio, now Reg. 4-322 = 





———.f EDI 














The 1936 


MOHAWK GLOUCESTER 


DRAMA FESTIVAL SCHOOL of the 
INSTITUTE of the THEATRE THEATRE 


July 6 to August 29 Rocky Neck Gloucester, Max \SHI 
17th Season 
June 27—August 29 


| 
| 
| | ACTING-DANCING-PRODUCTION 
| 


STAR 








Offers Practical Experience with 


Mk. anno MRS. COBURN 














WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED and their professidnal ae the ; 
six Festival plays in the Outdoor Theatre Weekly Public P 
SHOWS WILL WEAR seo at Union College, and an Intensive all, ce ne cs Aap 8 
; || Academic Course in the Arts of the a ee ay 
is amply shown in the |] Theatre. For circular address 
Enrollment Limited to 50 Men and Women F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
FREE SAMPLES Write to Registrar, Institute of the Theatre, 112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 3. B. 
Les Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 








of theatrical fabrics for 








COSTUMES THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE HEA 
D ns A 4 E R | E 4 Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. au 


DAY TUTTLE, Director, RICHARD SKINNER, Manager 


Cc U R T & I N S in association with — 


MME. TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


With the Dazian assortment of fab- announce e third season of 
da aaa, dee aus dealin THE SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP ND 


effects in color and texture. The phsieicaap ahaa cartel 
. COURSES will be offered in Technique of Acting, Scenes, Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, Dic- 





same complete line of fabrics that tion, Dancing. Also, lectures and daily observation of rehearsals. 
aid Broadway and Hollywood 4 ualifying students will have opportunity to appear in Playhou e productions with such distinguished 
. . ‘ stars, who have recently appeared at Mt. Kisco, as Ina Claire, Henry Fonda, Margaret Sullavan, Ruth {RIS 
producers in planning their shows. jordon, Henry Hull, Pegsy Wood, June Walker, Ernest Truex, Edith Barrett, Mildred Natwic 
Write for them! Myron McCormick, Viola Roache, Harry Ellerbe, Tom Powers WH 
For further information address FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar B 18 Rt 


Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 


DAZ | A N + 29 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. Tel.: CO 5-84 
, Inc. 


142W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. ———  rHEaTE 


| 
Branches: hed mon 
Chicago, 203 N. Wabash Ave. Summer Session of Music, Drama, Dance ARTS IN THE THEATRE po East 4 






































Los Angeles, 731 S. Hope St mtered a 
’ . . ed 4 
A Summer Theatre Workshop sper 
e U Thi C / : Triuna Island on Lake George 1918, a 
se This Coupon! in the West June 27 to August 22 VY, wna 
a ssi June 22— August 1 STAFF 
DAZIAN’S, INC. MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA, offers to Thomas H. Dickinson re 
, , ol to . 
New York, N. Y. ‘hints denies wilh tnidlinn, mteeiateetitee lier didi re 1 ge foal 
PI d FREE lating and creative work in allied Arts of the nne okolow d . ponsibs/; 
ae oe your samples Louis Hechenbleikner Design - 
. Theatre. Courses in Voice and Speech, Acting Production § ™uscrips 
of stage and costume fabrics. acelin Dinkan oil Dbdetas aol toe James Daly Script 
ae : iit ; ; - practical wom A7MOF be 
N conducted to culminate in performance of one Full workshop yay ee a ectice ne 
ame . mor | S i mphasis this y rw cea OFS, IN NO SE int L 
°o te “vi a alemphe syearw be pia 3 Projects designed for < reative artistic expenenct i ART } , 
pon voral Drama 
Organization ; PY Marian L. Stebbins, Director A beautiful setting on Lake George low INGLE 
Add. Attendance strictly limited. . - Fees 6 FRAN 
Seer ara seties Bulletin sent upon request. Address Drawer C For information address Miss Frances Haws 
ummer Session, Mills College, Californie 11 West 42nd Street, New York Cit 
ee .. State 
it 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








